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FOREWORD 



On July 1, 1943 I arrived in Cairo after 97 day3 
at sea from New York to Suez, most of the time dodging 
submarines who. had located us as we rounded cape Horn 
and dogged our traoka to the Mozambique channel. 

Although a member of a Civil Affairs Team, I 
believed training at West Point and in the Royal North 
West Mounted Police fitted me for combat, which I pro** 
posed to get. 

In Cairo I ran Into Colonel Gustav Gunther, later 
killed in the v bomb destruction of the Grenadier Guards 
Chapel In London, who mentioned a possible assignment 
with the Office of Strategic Services under General 
William J. (Wild Bill) Donovan. 

It was my chance* General Donovan was a legendary 
figure as a fighter* His courage was attested to by the 
Congressional Medal of Honor he wore. His operational 
wizardy and resourcefulness were beginning to bring fame 
to his organization* 

Herein is inscribed the plain, unvarnished account 
of the experiences of an American officer with the 
Office of Strategic Services during a six month’s period 
In the fastnesses of the Serbian people. Its locale 
is Serbia, the no-man’s land of the Sandzak and the 
mountains of Montenegro* 




While we saw and observed many croatians, Slovenians 
and Dalmatians# both with Mihailovio and the Partisans# 
the living force and effect of this work is Serbia and 
the Serbians* Its purpose is to give you an under- 
standing of these rugged, virile people and to plead 
for tolerance In the present agony of terror and blood- ♦ 
shed being visited upon them. 

toy mission to Yugoslavia was for the purpose of 
reporting the faots as I found them and to Increase 
action against the Axis in every manner and degree pos- 
sible* I hold no brief for either Chetnik or Partisan 
ideology* I am an American# believing in the principles 
of Amerioan democracy in Amerioa. Abroad# I can only 
hope, with others, that ttie will of the people may 
determine their life and government liberty or Death. 
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Herein i 3 inscribed the plain unvarnished account of the experiences of an 
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American officer during a six month’s period in the fastnesses of the Serbian people. 
It’s locale is Serbia; the no-man's land of the Sandjak; and the mountains of 
Montenegro. 
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While we saw and observed many Croatians, Slovenians and Dalmatians both with 
Mihailovic and the Partisans, the living force and effect of this work is Serbia and 
the Serbians. It's purpose is to give you an understanding of these rugged, virile 

people and to plead for tolerance in the present agony of terror and bloodshed being 
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visited upon them# ^ , 

Further, I hope that the recorded personal contacts with the various leaders 

/ 

and troops of the Mihailovic forces will dispel from the mind ©f the reader any thought 
that these people were guilty of collaboration with the Germans or Bulgarian occupiers - 
I^frold no brief for either Chetnik or Partisan leaders or their ideologies* 

I am an American and I believe in the principles of American democracy — - in America* 

Abroad, 1 can only hope with others that the will of the people determines their life 

\ 

and government, not the chicanery of a few shheming rascals who crave power* 

' 'I 

A.B.S. 
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For four nights in a row wo had said *au revelr’ to the people at Tokra, truadlod 

j 

to the RAF field to take off, bag and baggage ,for the Free Mountains of Yugoslavia and 
the stronghold of Mihailevio. two of these nights we waited sweating in the hot African 
night, only to turn back to our quarters when the motors refused to work. Two other 
nights we got aboard the Halifax; the Brigadier, his batman Green and I; sooated across 
the Mediterranean into the chill autumn night, under a nearly indistinot moon, only to 
find, at tho target, confused fires a nd an absence of signals. Sleeping part of the 
way in our wools and Sideott's, looking like trussed-up fowls, sweating out over the 
target. Then - baok to Tokral 

Tokra was a dunp. A tont town in the desert just east of Benghasi, a temporary 
English dispatching place with vital responaibilitioo for th© Greeks and Yugoslavs. Tho 
food, as was too often the oa se in the desert, was poor; supplies were exceedingly hard 
to come by and eren the fruit squashes and beer at the bar imparted only a moderate sense 
of -(iwa wetness. The bright lights were, one, a chap in the Irish Guards with a startling 
brush of blond mustaohe and tho other a staff Bergeant of the Regular Yugoslav Army. Each 
morning and afternoon we would pick our way down to the beach, avoiding sundry camels, 
goats and chickens on an intervening fans; strip to the nude and loll on the sand or fight 
through the surf to the comparative oalm of the deep blue water beyond. At night, out of 
our shorts and into battle dress, both to conform to regulations and for warmth in the 
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rapidly dropping temperature of tho desort; we would oat our indifferent dinner and flock 
into the bar, where my friend the sergeant would hold forth on the art of drinking vodka 
and rakija, th© plum brandy of the Yugoslavs, while w© consumed our ration of whisky and 
beer. This till ten and then, to our tents, grab equipment, goodbyes around, and into 
the truoks and away to the flying field, for another try. 

As we approached the general locality of the target the Brigadier deoided to jump 
first with his batman. I would follow on the next circle. The signs on the ground were 
right, with fires burning whitely. Signals checked «• this was it! 

Our equipment was dumped through the hold into tho blaokness. With quick tense 
smiles the little Brigadier and his man bailed out and on the next, wheel, I let go, 
perspiring freely, and was a^irborne. 

Beoause of the mountains my takeoff was around 1400 feet* I felt the wind in my 



face and tvned the huge bulk of my chute only to find wind in my faee on turning. I 

'Contents UNCLASSIFIED! 
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was caught in a eanyon currant. Let me explain! Wind in the face means you are being 
carried backwards toward the earth* In landing, it is wise to faoe the direotion you 

are going, legs fully extended, feet together, touch earth and collapse to right or left, 
from feet to calres to thighs to back and roll, then out of your chute; the automatic re- 
lease having been attended to on the way down. If a landing is made backwards, your tail 
must immediately hit your heels preparatory to a roll on your back* No dodging can be 
indulged in and a crack on the head from a maliciously disposed rock or a recalcitrant 
tree trunk, might black you out for a considerable period* 

I had barely finished turning when I landed, net gracefully, on ay back* The shout- 
ing from a great croiBii, blanked out partially by my concentration in attempting to hit the 
target, grew in volume* I moved experimentally, nothtig seemed broken* A blaok-bearded 
giant reached me first, kissed me, shouting words of welcome* Then Lt* Col* Duane Hudson 
of the British Mission, affeetionately known as Mark© in nearly all of Yugoslavia., came 
up, followed by Colonel Bailey, who was being displaced by Brigadier Armstrong as Chief 
ef Mission, and Lieut. Mansfield, the young Marine officer who had predeeded me by about a 
month* 

The bearded giant was very insistent on dootoring my nose, which was bleeding 
slightly, probably scratched by my equipment on the way down. The Brigadier had left 
for his quarters immediately upon landing and after some delay, due to waiting for the 
occupants of another plane. Colonel Beletic, Captain Todorovic and my staff sergeant, . all 
of the Royal Yugoslav Army; we started on a half-hour hike for the bivouac, followed by 
oxen teams and narrow wheeled carts drawing the materiel and equipment dropped with us* 

It appeared that the Minister, as General Drasa Mihailevio was always addressed, 
had awaited our coming for some time, but ha d been compelled to go back to his quarters, 
3ome half hour's journey beyond our own bivouao. I would see him the following day. 

Mansfield was greatly pleased to see anether American as was I* He had brought 
his horse for me to ride, but in the intense blackness, walking seemed better* He ex- 
plained he had purchased two riding animals but the Col. Bailey had borrowed one and had 
been obliged to abandon lt on a trip he had just made to compel certain Italian forces 
to surrender their arms or throw in with the Yugoslavs against the enemy. But more of 
this later. 

% 

Upon arrival at camp, I .was greeted with my first Shumadiski Caj , a hot toddy 

made of rakija (plum brandy) and sugar. In the crisp cold of the mountain night it 
tasted delicious end upon turning in I slept, like a. top. 
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The following morning I examined our camp with interest. Camouflaged rayon 

parachutes of the type used for critical paokages, not bodies, were strung around 

* 

center poles with a cotton chute underneath. The effect of a wall tent was achieved 
by using shorter poles with a lapped entrance on the sheltered side. Everywhere the 
use of parachutes was evident* pajamas, shirts, mattresses, eto. in the most brilliant 
hues. My own chute, of pure silk, was to be found nowhere and I afterwards learned it 
had been cut into small squares and dispatohed all over the country for keepsakes. 

Tents were scattered about under trees to eliminate spotting from the air. We 
soon learned to expect German reconnaissance planes and render ourselves inoonspicious 
After a breakfast of rakija and coffee we were informed the dnister would 
welcome us at his headquarters that afternoon. 

but first ttiansfield suggested we ge to the scene of ay arrival, i borrowed a 
horse, an old black mountain pony whose ideal gait was a slow walk and we traveled 
some two kilometers west over a barren rocky trail coming at last to a beautiful up- 
land pasture probably half a mile wide in length and breadth. At the western edge I 
looked down into the dizzying depths of one of the ruggedest, roughest and rockiest 
canyons 1 have ever seen. The bottom at least a thousand feet down, showed a wild 
raging creek, leaping and foaming through jagged rooks. 

-Mansfield pointed to a spot of smooth rounded rock not over ten feet from a 
very abrupt drop to the depths below and said laconically "Here's where you landed." 

Further to the west, through a deft in the next ridge a fair sized river was 
visible, running deeply and swiftly north - the Uvac, making appointment with the 
Lim at Rude. 

It was a wild, desolate, mountainous ensemble* comparable to the wild grandeur 
of the Canadian Rockies viewed between Edmonton and Vancouver and mighty evergreens 
lent their lovely green everywhere in virginal profusion. Great pines, two and 
three feet through the butt and towering into the sky would make the soul of a timber 
cruiser rejoice. 

Returning about neon we ate an indifferent meal, changed to American uniform 
(we ordinairily wore the more comfortable and utilitarian British battle dress) and 
set out for our appointment. 




Chapter II 



On approaohing the area I saw the headquarters guard drawn up in formation led 

by a huge Officer whe introduced himself as Captain Yanketich. The guard was clothed 

in a conglomerate manner with the gray ef the Royal Yugoslav Army and captured Nedioh 

uniforms black-dyed in peasant homes, predominating. Upon approoahing a Yugoslav unit, 

the officer being accorded recognition shouts " Pemogi bog Unatsi" (God be with you, 

heroes). Immediately the ranks snap to life and shout "Bog ti pomege" (God be with 

you). It is a startling but arresting procedure and one which will never be forgotten* 

Upon arrival at headquarters we were relieved of our animals and appreaohed the 

Minister’s party, drawn up in seni-militdry formation. Great, bearded, fine’looking 

specimens for the most part with knives, guns and hand grenades draped on their persons* 

Many wore cress belts of maohine gun ammunition and the shaggy fur cap ef the old 

* 

Chetnik with the skull and cress-bones and the motto "Slebeda ili smrt" (Liberty efr 
death) thereunder. 

The Minister is of medium height, fairly bread shouldered, rather spare, with 
a kindly, intelligent faoe, deep wide-set grayish eyes and a grizzled beard. His hands 
are strong and well shaped and he bears himself with simple dignity. His welcome, 
particularly to me, was patently sincere and cordial. His French is excellent but he 
speaks no English. However, conversation was in Serbo-Croatian with Colonel Bailey 
aeting as interpreter. 

I had questioned the Brigadier before leaving Tokra relative to any official 
communications he might be carrying to Mihailevic but had enjoyed no confidences from 

him. He was a rare type ef Englishman whe sneers at everything Amerioan and dislikes 

\ 

having Americans clese te him. Thank Ged, this type ef Englishman is as rare as their 
anti-British American prototype. 

VTe were seated at a long, lew table and coffee was breught te us; a coffee 
made of roasted barley, slightly bitter, but not unpalatable. Then to business. 

The Brigadier produoed letters from General Wilson, commander in chief of the 
Mediterranean Command, King Peter II and Colonel Putnik, head of the ^Jgeslav Mission 
at Cairo. I was never permitted to see or hear the oontents of these letters by the 
Brigadier, although subsequently General Mihailovio read the British message to me. 

It was a blunt, forthright, almost arrogant letter demanding that Mihailovio intensify 
sabotage and guerilla activities immediately. However, no munitions or supplies were 
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promised and n* plan stipulated that ceuld definitely be hooked in with Allied strategy,, 
I learned, during the conference, that a pitifully ssCall amount of arms ,' ammunition and 
clothing had been sent in; th«T~b much was defectire or badly sized and that some rather 
large stores of plastic had been dropped in places utterly Inacoesible te locations 
where it could be used* I learned however that Major Djuric, just north of Skoplja in 
the Vardar and Ibar Valleys and Majer Kessereric, in the Kepaenik, a regie* just west ef 
the Ibar Valley, had been dropped some fifty or more plane leads of approximately two 
tons each ever an eight menth period and had remained more er less passive, due, the 
British theught, te Uihailovio's direct erders* I was curious as to Mihailov! Q re- 
action. This man, who had headed the Raima Gera Movement; a movement which was the 
first reoegnised resistance movement in Europe; a movement which stimulated the will to 
resist in ether occupied countries; which had served to permit England to hade some 
breathing space between her courageeus, quixotic defeats in Prance, Greeoe and Crete, 
and later denied by sabotage and guerilla warfare the full use to Germany of the vital 
supply route from Central Europe to Africa through the port of Salonika, oauslng the 
defeat of Rommel* This man who had thrilled the minds of countless millions with the. 
glamour and daring of his exploits; was he simply guerilla er the patriotio leaded ef 
an oppressed people? 

1 had come to Yugoslavia as an American who know no European country or 
peoples, who spoke no language except run-ef-mine English and questionable academic 
French. I had come in as an American in the British Mission, knowing this to be a 
British show, and knowing ay country had no stake in this country except te help kill, 
pin down and paralyse the Germans. I weuld not be living there once the war was ever, 
and any talk ef post war politics before the Germans were driven out seemed sacrilege. 

The Minister stated his position, that the Ravna Gora movement was direoted 
against the Germans and Bulgarians, but that the Partisans or Comraunista as he called 
them, were harrassing his troops to the West, falling on their flanks when they, the 
Chetniks,were attacking the Germans, killing villagers who chose to remain aloo^ and 
generally disrupting sustained action against the Germans. He further cited the BBC 
propaganda, which was giving credit for his exploits to the Partisans in a manner 
which nxlyxknp was engendering hatred for the British among the Serbs. He further 
decried sabotage which only temporarily embarrassed the enemy and drew terribly heavy 
reprisals on the innocent Serb villagers who were guilty only of furnishing food and 
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supplies to his troops. K© went on to tell of the terrific toll of Serbian life in 
Croatia exacted by the Ustashi under Ante Pavelich, estimated by the British as 
around 700,000 men, women and children; the terrific massacres at Belgrade and ether 
towns by the Germans and the atrocities of the Bulgarians in the East. 

He felt that he must, unless a strategic objective was indicated, refrain from 
operations which would call down too much Serbian blood in reprisal by tho Germans, 
until he could more adequately arm his men and carry on sustained warfare, or deolare 
a "CtjJstamk" or rising of all the people when and if the Allies started their invasion 
of the Balkans. 

How here was an impasse! It had appeared to me in Cairo that certain* targets, 

4'0'*/fsRO 

the most important the Bors Mines just north#*** of GJuiipljo on the Bulgarian border, 
plus the Trepp^mines at Mitrovica should be tackled both by sabotage and from tho 
air. The Bor Mines themselves produced 30# of Europe's copper and the Trepg&^mines 
were rich in ftntimeny and lead. A knockout of plant in either place would hurt tho 
mermans severely. 

Iho first conference was a bickering match with the Brigadier definitely out- 
classed. 



After the conference, i got my orders! I was there simply to give an Allied 
illusion to tho Yugoslavs. Iho Mission was British and the whole show would remain 
a British show. I would be permitted to see or talk to Mihailevic only at tho dis- 
cretion of the Brigadier. Mansfield would not be permitted near the headquarters. 

If and when i. was accorded audience with the Minister I would be acoexnpanied by Col* 
Bailey and the conversation would bo in Serbo Croatian. I was even forbidded to 
address Mihailevic directly in French. Further, any messages destined for my people 
in Cairo would bo subject to the Brigadier's censorship. 

Needless to say, I told tho Brigadier I would report his instructions to 
Cairo, inasmuoh as they violated my briefing on several speoifio points. Cairo, 
incidently, backed him up on all points except my messages to them which the 
Brigadier was ordered to send through verbatim after reading them. 

He, the Americans, were thus delegated to a supernumerary news gathering 

S-htb . 

capacity and at that, sending in items gathered by the $&*rb( headquarters) from 
various Korpus (corps) commanders by radio and courier. This intelligence could 
not be checked and, I felt certain, would have to be almost totally discounted. 




I felt that the war had to be an Allied show and that America had a definite taslc 
to perform, eren in the Balkans. It might be only supplies but supplies are the sinews 
of war. 
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Chapter III 



We were living a rather precarious nomadic existence, I purchased a three year 
old iron gray mare with considerable English blood in her and in addition to our 
riding animals we had tough little mountain pack ponies. The remuda was always near 
our bivouac and we were able to strike tents, load our pack animals and move out in 
a matter of minutes if attacked. The Germans struck at least weekly and B&ttizan 
groups felt free to fall on our flanks during these engagements. However, wo were 
always on the alert and with two exceptions, had time to get loaded up and away 
before the main bodies of the enemy came within effeotive striking distance* 

r 

We moved through a wild, pioturesquo, mountainous country and our people 
knew this oountry as the palms of their hands. Our diet was whole roasted pig or 
mutton with potatoes and cernbread. The approach to butter was a fat called 
prepared from cream ef varying sweetness thrown into a vessel and salted. That and 
a curdlike cheese called sir which brought up visions of the questionable cheeses ef 
Africa, were eaten with the flat round loaves of corn or wheat bread. We, of course, 
had tea and I soon learned to look fer oeffee only from the Serbs* the British are as- 
poor, at making coffee as Americans are with tea. On pekrid or flight we were content 
with soup er a orust of bread, or, more often only delicious mountain spring water ©r 
rakija. . ,, 

" B ol t mid ” (translated insufficiently as movement;, which came all tee frequently, 
consisted ef single file processions stretohing out interminably ever the trails; ad- 
vance fighting parties forward, at the flanki and at the rear. The body guard con- 
sisted ef never mere than 250 led by the huge 6 foot 6 black-bearded Yanketioh, whe, 
it Wad t»id,ohdd,been fighting with the Bartizans in Bosnia until the followers of 
Tito began their uBd s Maiming - e ff o r t * against tho Yn gaalttrc . 

Lack of knowledge of Serbo Croatian was overcome partly by annexing Capt, Bora 
Todorovic of the fioyal Yugoslav Army, an entendant. His efforts to teach me the 
language were not too successful, for the reason that his English was on a par with 
my French, However, we got along famously. 

Bora is small, barely 125 pounds of wildcat. He graduated from the Military 
Academy at Belgrade in the 30s and was assigned to an ack-ack battery in Belgrade at 
the time of capitulation. He was taken to Germany as a prisoner of war along with 
several hundred thousand othor Serbs, 
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Eventually he was sent to Nuremberg and enroute esoaped through a very small 

window from the box car in which' he was riding. Then, across southern Germany, 

% 

France, Spain to North Africa and up to England. The government in exile sent him 
to Cairo to make plans to join Mihailovio and he arrived in Cairo on the second of 
July. We had our first luncheon in Egypt together at the Yugoslavian Military 
Mission, where 1 was the guest of Colonel Radovich. Seated side by side we spoke 
a curious mixture of English and French. 

We had come into Yugoslavia on the same night but by different planes and 
toasted safe arrival with a huge bowl of steaming Shumadiski caj together on land- 
ing. He was of the greatest possible assistance to me during the time I stayed with 
the Mihailevio forces. 

Bora spoke to me of a batman or pesilni as they are called. I wanted a 

smart lad who could double as a cypher olerk. I have only contempt for the effioer 

who requires valeting and waiting on in the field and wanted a man merely to leek 

after my horses and to pack and unpack when we abandoned or made camp. 

After several trials i acquired Deoimir, a Serb from Dalma t i a, a ragged 

brown-faced, smiling lad of nineteen carrying as his worldly wealth a 48 bass 

'’Bottom . % imvteao op 

harmonica^ an acoordian withe*^ keys;. He spoke Italian well and could nearly 
always be found when uneooupied softly playing Serbian or gypsy songs or the rioh 
melodies of Dalmatia. 

He did quite well as a cypher olerk although he knew no English whatever, 
which suited my purpose, and he had the curious personal loyalty of the Serb, whioh 
was very comforting. 

At night «rr when we rested on the read he would furnish the music for the 
Kola dancers. Generally two or three would start the odd, jig-like, shuffling 
dance with others one by one hooking arms and joining in until a great cirole was 
formed around him, the musio getting faster and faster until loas of broath oalled 
quits. For variety Decimor would danoe, himself, playing the harminica furiously, 

* H 

with a gyratory abandon that would bring down the heuse in a two-a-day. 

He were one of the haavy homespun knieker suits affected so much by tho 
Italians, blousing pant 3 reaohing to the shoetops and an Eton like jacket that 
exposed his rear, l gave him a 38 caliber Smith and Wesson in an open holster to 
carry and his spirits soared to high heaven. 




Major Jack wa3 given the ta3k of instructing in demolitions and the first turn- 
out was verv large. Jack really knew his business and was a Tery careful end painstaking 
teacher and I felt I was haring a very adequate refresher course} discussing time 
pencils, fuses and various types of explosives; how to figure quantities, prepare 
charges and do a competent job. 

The second class met a week later for further instruction and we were aghast 
to see an entirely new crop of eager faces. Asking where the men were who had attended 
the previous week, an officer among them airily explained that they were now experts 
and would not need to attend further. They were an incredible lot of people, 

A few days after our arrival Marko set out to blow a bridge near Mekra Gera, 
an operation which had been planned, by the Serbs for some time. The Brigadier insisted 
on going along, previously nearly setting Uarko crazy with his questions. So much 
calculation and planning must be done at the moment of positive action in a country 
whero ono must fight his way to fche point of aotion; that calmly setting dewn and 
attempting to explain minute details seems silly and the climax oame when the Brigadier 
asked when the zero hour would be. > 

"My God", said Marko "How do I know. It depends ©n when we get there and 
whether we run into enemy patrols". 

"Nonsense", said the Brigadier "This is a military operation and there will 
be a zero hour". 

"All right" said Marko, steaming over "I will ask the Minister. It’s his 
shew. Xawdt You’re going along to watch at his invitation and I have been asked to 
lay the charges." 

They left and the trip was successful, a bridge being blown and two tunnels 
mined. I forgot to ask about the zero hour when they returned. 
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After the conquest of Yugoslavia in 1941 the country was nicely divided by the 
vultures. Italy was accorded the Dalmatian Coast and parts of Slovenia, Croatia, 

Bosnia and Herzegovina roughly on a line Ljubljana- Karlevac-Banjaiuka south to the 
coast just north of Dubrovnik. Germany annexed tne major portion of Clovenia jramain- 
ing and jointly occupied with the Croats the balance of roatia, Slavonia and Bosnia*, 
xi strip like a chevron fifty miles in deptn with one side t..<s anjaluka-Duorovnik 
line and the other side extending to the border of Serbia composed the Free Croat 
State with Sarajevo the ohief town. 

In the jointly occupied German-Croat zone and the Free State the Ustashi 
terrorists of Ante Pavelie, trained for murder in Hungary with German and Italian 
money and already of proven value to the Axis in the assassination of Alexander in 
Marseilles, began their scourge of the Serbs. The rivers and valleys ran red with- 
the blood of 700,000 men, women and children. Dr. Moljevich, a Serb from Bai^jaluka, 
saw with his own eyes from a hillside overlooking his home the Croatian murderers 
enter his heme, drag forth his wife and two daughters aged eighteen and twenty and 
cut their throats. He fled to Mihailovic to implore him to protect if he could the 
innocent and helpless remaining. 

Visegrad lies some forty five miles east of Sarajevo on the turbulent Drlna 
River, forcing its way through narrow canyons to the north and its junction with 
the Sava. 

Here the population had been a mixture of Musselmap, Croat and Serb, peace- 
ful and prosperous together until the legiens ef Ustashi carried their soourge of 
death to its homes and streets. A great lumber mill on the outskirts was requisitioned 
to turn out a greatly increased production for the Germans and an ammunition plant 
was set up in a textile factory across the river. Some Serb craftsmen and limber- 
workers were spared to labor as slaves for the new lords and to the west and to the 
east on the railroad; ties, bridge timbers, planking and boards were dispatched for 
rebuilding the bridges sued trackage destroyed by Chetnik sabotage. 

On October 2nd. representatives of the mission. Brigadier Armstrong, Marko, 

Major Jack and I accompanied Lt. Col. Ostojich of Mihailovic’s staff with a small 
cheta to join Chetnik forces in an attack on this town. Vie had two purposes, first, 
to liquidate the garrison of Germans and Ustashi and take their supplies and second, 
to destroy the great steel bridge six miles southwest of town which would close the 




line between Sarajevo and Belgrade via Kraguevac. 

The attack, ceerdinated and commanded by Colonel Osto j ich gave me an excellent 
opportunity to observe the guerilla tactio3- of the Chetniks, as .well as the training 
and combat mtttowx stamina of officers and men. 

During the attack which began at 2 A.M. Mark© and 1 ditched the official party 
and went down to try out my Carbine and his Biretta. The distance was rather great 
for accurate shooting and hunger finally get the best of us and we repaired to a 
plum orchard nearby, knowing we'd be sorry because they're rather laxative, but we 
were ravenous enough not. to care. 

As we approached a particlarlv luscious looking tree a machine gun started 
cutting branches just over our Jjeads and Marko nnd I took turns trying to get the 
so-and-so of a Ustashi while the other picked hatsful of plums. 

It must be remembered that Chetnik weapons were rifles, light machine guns 
and hand grenades only and that sole means of control were by voice, courier 
Very pistol. In that type ef mountainous country, I timed one courier taking a half 
hour to go a thousand meters. However, except for the slowness of communication, the 
8 terming of the town was on the whole well carried out. The power house was put out 
of commission at first phase of attack. 

I 8 aw Chetniks, somewhat protected by the rifle fire of their comrades, rush 
the concrete bunkers of the enemy, pull the pins of their grenades, hold them two 
seconds and heave them through the firing slits. It's no job for the faint-hearted 
and many were killed, two soldiers with aBdemen wounds came back for treatment. There 
was nothing we could do for them and I saw them later, dead on their bellies, where 
they had crept close to a strongly defended house, with a half grin on their faces, 
going out fighting. 

The fact that many of the Ustashi had their families with them did not lessen 
the fury of the fight and in many cases women died with their men; and their children, 
caught in the murderous crossfires, lay mute and dead in wide eyed terror. 

A battery of what appeared to be 105 mm guns emplaced on a hill acroos the 
river at the ddge of a cornfield gave us hell until the Chetnik brigade on that side 
smoked them out, but in good order, getting rid of the breech blocks as they high- 
tailed to the mountains. The next day Major Jack destroyed this battery by placing 
one shell in the muzzle and one in the breech and setting them off. J unk I 




Kc tur way Dacic arcer bit to our artillery, a single 46 bob mortar k±k 

without sights. It was being fired by twa ex-regulars whe did a vranderful Jab in 

/ 

bringing fire te bear on the barracks and stares across the river. 

We explored the town after a triumphal entry the next morning. The horses 
snorted aver the still smoldering debris of houses and shops set afire during the 
fighting; dead Germans and Ustashi littered the streets with their steel helmets and 
black boats, mast of them with festoons of potato masher grenades on their persons® 

We had killed about 350 Germans and Ustashi and many civilians had been 
caught in the deadly fire. About 150 of the enemy had escaped to the high mountains, 
most of them to be traoked down and killed by the pursuing Chetniks, who, many with 
the vision of loved ones killed almost before their eyes by these same people* had no 
mercy left® 

Several of the Musselman mosques had been badly damaged which seemed a pity 
as they were quaint old structures but when I inspected a Serbian church, it's 
beautiful windows broken by vandals, woodwork hacked and carved with knives, with 
human excretion over the floor and altatr space, I kept silent. 

Across the deep swift flowing Drina the Turks had caused a bridge to be 
built in the thirteenth or fourteenth century, a massive beautiful structure. This 
we crossed to the other side where the German garrison had been quartered. Here 
were' large stables filled with draft and riding animals, some sixty five still 
living in spite of the heavy fire. There was a fine hospital well equipped, shops 
and quartermaster stores, before the Germans evacuated they set fire to the 
buildings but the hardy Serbs broke in and staggered out with heavy cases of 
ammunition and mortar shells. 

Our loot consisted of two field fJieoes, a large amount of automatic weapons, 

500 rifles, 2 trains, 2 automobiles, 4 motor boats, 3 rubber boats, 7 large and 12 

small mortars, 1 radio station and a tremenduous amount of ammunition. Most of the 

* 

hospital equipment unluckily was destroyed by fire© 

Archie Jack and I found two Nazi flags, huge banners .with fields six by 
twenty feet# I slept for several nights using mine as a bed sheet in my sleeping 
bag with the swastika nicely centered under my rear* Desirair, mv bat boy, finally 
persuaded me to remove the em blea and he traded xhe red cloth for fcajmak and ^oney* 
That winter the swastika, folded, served to keep the snow out of my neck# 

Later, we ate sumptuously at the main hotel. The Serbs were in an 



cx v ^,pansive mood and I congratula ted them on a workaar-lika jab. 

*Twt- 

The next -\fternoon we left by trail for A bridge to the west towards 6a raj cvo. 
We passed the lumber factory and yards which had -be< n fired during the attack the day 
before, it's charred, blackened, still burning lumber piles and buildings presaged 
a^n end to repairs of bridges and rights of way for seme time to come. ’We carried 
650 lbs. of clastic by pack animal train and were accompanied by two Yugoslavs* 
•sapper officers who turned out to be former miners. 

We rested at a little fanning xcklk settlement high up above the river gorge 
until midnight, moving out to bo in position to attack at two in the morning, nigh 
above the bridge we waited on our bellies for the signal to rush She guarding punkers 
on either »ide of the river, i otniug happened «nd jJarao and 1 oursoa an oho ^amnaoio 
fog, obliterating everything but the dita lignts on both ends of the bridge. It 
seemed like a heaven inspired camouflage to iu&sk o*r close approach where grei^des 
and automatic fir could shatter tne night, the bunkers and the garrison. A ragged 
volley of rifles finally began the show and it was not until ten thirty that the 
living enemy retreated down the far side of the river, leaving our goal, the bridge. 

^t was a noble steel structure, 450 ft. long, suspended several hundred feet 
above the rampant leaping waters of the Lim. Major Jack rubbed his hands in gleeful 

anticipation. 

Upon 

Affcnx measuring the bridge we decided 450 lbs. of plastic would do the job 
set 

nicely, and zk up shop in one of the tiro tunnels on our side of the river, dragging 
dead mermans back out of our way. 

After watching the sapper gang abusing good detonator-forming technique 
for a moment I pitched in and by the time mark# and Jack, who had an argument with 
the two sapper officers, and had to place the plastic themselves, had finished their 
job, a. had the detonators ready. Ihese we placed using prima cord, set the fuse for 
two minutes and walked carefully but fast j some to the tunnels and some to a gate 
house down the slope. 

Things let go and a huge chunk of iron just missed a Chetnik at the mouth 
•f the tunnel I was in. When we looked out the bridge was in two pieces on the bed 
of the river. 

A week later we heard BBC announce that the partisans had blown this 



bridge 




CHAPTER V 

We returned then t# Viahegrad far the night ( Saturday) where Mark* and I slept 
in a private heme overlooking the tawn bridge, a stane structure built by the Turks 
in the 14th century*. 

We were awakened Sunday morning by a death lament and leaking aut saw a woman 
being led aorasa the bridge by Chetniks and immediately after heard a shat* We 
dressed and went dawn* A redeubt in the center af the bridge was literally cavered 
with dried bleed and women’s shees, even a orutch hinted at the slaughter ef the 
Serbian villagers by the Ustashi and Germans during the attack, as well as seme 
prebable killing by the rage filled Serbs whe had suffered the less ef yet mere ef 
their kinsfolk* 

I was teld the weman was the wife ef ene ef the escaped Ustashi leaders, but 
that still did net excuse her murder* 

I ebserved appreximately fifty bedies, men, wemen and children, en the she re 
under the bridge and ceunted twenty twe in the river* We passed to the ether side 
and saw an eld Musselman weman abeut seventy years ef age, being led acress the bridge- 
by xx«k soldiers. We were herrified te see a seldier lead her te the redeubt, threw 
her eff the bridge and fire twe shots inte her as she was swept helplessly down the 
swift stream. We hurried back te the headquarters, reperted the killing and had the 
seldier cemmitting the orime, shet eutright. Immediately afterward andther man was 
led up and executed fer leeting* Major Jack was unable te eat breakfast* 

The attahks en Vishegrad indicated the fellewing te me (1) the persenal 
bravery and teughness ef the Serb plus an abselute savagery in attack, (2) a 
deficiency in timing and preliminary planning which adequate cemmunicatiens weuld 
relieve (5) lack ef oeerdinatien, ^4) faulty and casual intelligence which meant a 
complete recalculation ef measurement and explosive material after taking the bridge 
ws 3 t ef town* A quick job weuld have failed in accomplishment. (5) A further 
deficionoy was in the handling ef captured materiel, fully ene third being either 
destroyed or ruined by careless handling and theft. This wa3 particularly true ef 
medical supplies* 

Upon return te the Stab it beoame apparent, in our meetings with the Minister, 
«phich I was permitted te attend, that twe great hates came before the hate fer the 
Besche ; first, hatred for the Communist as the Chetnik labels the rartizan and 
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second, hatred far the Musselman (Serbs converted to Mohammedanism during Turkish 

UVTPvSHt 

occupation^ and the g r o a t. Both these hatreds have been accented by the . German and 
Italian propaganda. The bloody trail of history, i,e» Turkish occupation, has also 
served its purpose. 

After two weeks I became more and more convinced that soma sort of physical 
barrier would have to be erected between the Chetniks and Partisans to get real action 
against the Bosche. However, the British insisted on establishing a boundary between 
the two foroes which wa3 not worth the paper it was written on. In fact, 1 contacted 
the partisans on my trip out, within two days march from the Chetnik's headquarters, 
well east of the Lim River, which ik was the boundary determined upon: and the Chetniks 

A 

had maintained preponderant following in Bosnia Hersegorina and Montenegro since early 
in 1941, when rartisans were a scarce commodity in those regions. 

Our job was relegated to intelligence reporting of data impossible te confirm 
and this did not -appear to be the acme of American participation, if any. Accordingly, 
we began a report based on observations which I further implemented from a military 
standpoint* A request was made by radio to Cairo for permission to spot check the 
military strength, potentialities, and morale of the Chetnik forces and prooeed 
immediately for Washington upon completion thereof to present our findings and 
recommendations for American participation, if any. un Nov. 6th, not having received 
an answer from Cairo and believing the trip essential from an information standpoint, 
we set out in company with Major Racic on an itinerary of five weeks, which would 
bring us up to deep winter in the Yugoslav mountains. 

Our party consisted of myself, Lt. Col. Hudson who was sent to act as 
interpreter, Lt. Mansfield, Capt. Todorovic of the Royal Yugoslav Army, who was 
designated liason officer by the Minister, and four Yugoslav batmen. We used four 
riding and four pack animals, leaving the Mission around noon. 

Early that morning I had taken Mansfield and Todorovic with me to see the 
Minister for the last time and over 'Sandjak coffee*, (otherwise humorously known as 
Yugo-BrasilJ the General told me of his admiration for Colonel Fortier, U.S. Military 
Attache at Belgrade at the time of the capitulation and also his high personal regard 
for General 'Wild Bill' Donovan, who had visited the Balkans just before the debacle. 

The General reiterated his feeling regarding my trip into Serbia proper, 
that I should be free to go where I pleased, talk to whom I pleased and when I pleased, 
and gave Capt. Todorovic & letter with unlimited authority to gather what information 



iimcasary, without hindrance or delay. All he asked was that I 

take baok to America an unbiased account of what I found. 

He said that while the Serb^ei^e never quite sure what was in the mind of the 
British; they felt that for political reasons Churchill would not hesitate to throw the 
Balkans to the Communists if by doing so the British would be reasonably certain they 
could retain their hold on Greeoe and the eastern Mediterranean. With the Americans, 
the Serbs felt we had no purpose except to win the war by fighting the Axis; no 
political or territorial aspirations, and the Serbs felt we meant what we said without 
ulterior motive. 

The General went on to say that Serbian sentiment was strongest towards Prance, 

> 

who had come to her aid in World War 1. A cultural bond had existed there for a long 
time. With Russia there had from time immemorial been an even closer bond of race, 
languagersimilarity, religion, everything but Communism which destroyed private 
ownership and made its followers slaves of the state. With Americans, they stood for 
freedom of thought, speech and enterprise, for themselves as well as others. 

We exchanged pictures. On mine I wrote "A netre’ success" and on his appears 
"A men trfts cher ami Colonel Seitz de l'armee Americaine dans les montagnes libres - 
de Yugoslavia" - General Drag. Mihallovic. A final toast in rakija "To Freedom", a 
mutual embrace, and away, with a lump in my throat® 






CHAPTER VI 



The party passed successively through the areas commanded by Raoio, Milavanovio, 
Ninkovic, Kalabic, Smiljanic, Vuckovic, and Cvetic. Until we reached Vuckovic we were 
passing threugh the very excellent farming seotion of Serbia, often very clese t® 

Germans ®r Bulgarians. 

Our procedure was t® meet the area oommander as near the b®rders of his command 
as possible, having first sent couriers ahead with instructions as t* the formulation 
and make up ®f strength tables. Up®n meeting him we w®uld insist ®n visiting his 
brigades, if possible, inspecting them in action. Our routine also called for stopping 
in as many villages as possible. > 

With Major Eaoic we made excellent time, traveling with four heavily armed body- 
guards and sending our batmen and pack animals ahead by a different route so that we met 
only every two or three days* The friendliness of the natives was touchingly genuine, 
the Serb being naturally one of the most hospitable of humans and what consistently 
struok me was the utter devotion of these people for their peasant king and their 
peasant democracy they had fought through the ages to attain. Most evident also, through- 
out the territory we traversed, was the loyalty and respect in which Draza Mihailovic was 
held. They felt that through him the king would return. Little children, women, veterans 
of Salonika, old women, priests, the lame and the halt, all Chetniks, at times embarrassed 
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us with their expressions towards the Americans who perhaps might be the means by which 
their freedom would be restored. 

As an illustration, on the first day with R&cio, riding along the country road 
we met an *xk old peasant trudging along. Racic with impish delight asked the old man 
where we were. Then said "Are you a Communist?" 

"No" said the old peasant, "I am for the king”. 

"Well", said the Major, "We are Communists and will cut the throats of those who 
believe in the king." - 

"Tou will have to cut my throat, then" said the doughty Serb "I am still for 
the king, God bless him." 

We felt a curious kinship for these people; they are greatly like our own 
mountaineers; so alike in fact that x have remarked many times that change their clothe*, 
have than keep silent and you would be unable to tell them apart, xn plaoe of our square 
dance they execute the Kolo, linking arms on either side and forming a long line which 




sometimes- snakes out to hundreds of people with a curiously shuffling step back and 
forth in perfect time, the long line moving slowly one way or another, depending on 
the leader wh# is generally a master of the dance. With increased tempo the dance 
gees on and en until the breacu oemea hard and the aoceroiau player cires. H is & 

/dance bo keep feet and body warm on tne trail, there the voioes ox the dancers softly 
or loudly keeping time, dancing faster. A nd pavter.- 

nefore i go further 1 want to dwell a little on the British Mission members. 
Unfortunately 1 was unable to understand or get along with the brigadier, ne was an 
admirable little man in many ways, rather slow thinking but it appeared impossible for 
him to try to understand Americans and American ways or Serbians and oerbian Ways. 

With the others a very close bond was formed immediately, based en mutual 
trust and liking, colonel Bailey, whom the Brigadier had displaced as Chief ef 
Missions, was eaceptionally intelligent, a master af the native language, and- very 
objective in thought. His only fault was possibly lack of military service before the 
capitulation had taken him from the status of mining engineering in Serbia to an 
advisory capacity with resistance groups. He was most helpful'. 

Lt. Col. Hudson was a young, physically magnificent, mining engineer whe had 
operated all ever the world; the gold mining son of a gold mining father. He had lived 
in Serbia eight years before the capitulation. He had only stayed away four months after 
the Germans came, coming back for a pin point landing by submarine on the Dalmatian 
Coast with three Serbs. After the landing in the dark, with radio and baggage 
impedimenta, the dawn disclosed their location Just thirty or forty feet below an 
Italian machine gun observation post. For three nights, they toted equipment to a safe 
place, needless to say quietly. Marke was in native dress and had ne contacts. For 
two and a half years he stayed first with the Chetniks, then with the Partisans, send- 
ing eut information as he could, finally organizing the first British Mission with 
Mihailovic. He had no creed but to fight Germans and the inaction which at times ex- 
isted with both groups. Partisan and Chetniks, drove him well nigh crazy. On our trip 
into Serbia he was a tower of strength and guidance^ intellectually honest, desperately 
disillusioned but carrying on like a good soldier. 

Lt. Col. Bert Howard of South Africa was an engineer in civil life, had 
come through Abyssinia and Eritrea with a bang, had fought in North Africa and waa a 
splendid executive. He had the very difficult role of peacemaker between all of us 
and the Brigadiero 




^ajor Kenneth Greenlees was a Scot; tall, fair, able to outwalk a horse, Tory keen 
minded; relegated to housekeeping officer for the Mission. 

Major Peter Solly Flood was a fighting Irishman, whom I had known at Kazr El Nil in 
' Oairo. When he jumped on the target a perverse wind had carried him over into the next 
valley and all his equipment had been lost. He was an accomplished linguist, speaking 
French, German, Dutch and Italian, in Africa he had served as a combat Intelligence 
Officer and kianw his job thoroughly. 

Major Archie Jack was a Coraishman who had served in Northern India as a sapper. 

He was exceptionally likeable. After blowing up our bridge near Visegrad vre had lagged 
behind the others on quitting the place. Hearing sobbing we investigated and foqnd a littl 
boy of four wandering on the river bank. He was desperately tired, thin and hungry. The 
( ;kin on his bare feet was peeling from being wet for several days. High on the bank was 
a dead man, from appearance a Musselman. Jack took the poor little tyke before him on the 
saddle, covering him with his rain cape. We fished out a crust of corn bread and he ate 
ravenously. Gradually as his body warmth returned, he relaxed and slept with perfect 
trust. Cn return to Visegrad the Brigadier gave him over t© the tavern keeper's wife. 
There are so many little homeless ones in that unhappy country. They have no politics, 
and yet they are the future of the land. 

There was Captain Lofty, Signals Officer, a good natured harum-scarum living 
for today and hoping for trouble. 

The other ranks were soldiers and marines, some of them escaped prisoners of 
war, the kind of chaps who would be a delight to any officer, happy go lucky but able to 

( 

work and krlr liking a fight. Sergeant Tonnison, chief signaller, would stick on the key 
hours at a clip for me. Oddly enough a year later we came baok on one of the Queens to- 

4 

gether, he on his way to Australia and I, home. 



CHAPTER VII 



Major Dragoslav Kacic wa3 a big handsome black bearded, blue eyed Regular Artillery- 
man* He rode a lovely black gelding he had killed a Gestapo to get* That animal had 
the sweetest trot of any horse I have efer ridden. 

Racic had a magnigicent fighting record. He had graduated from the Royal Military 
Academy at Belgrade in 1929 and at the time of the German invasion he was in command of 
a gun -battery at Ljubljana in Slovenia, on invasion he was sent north to the Italian 
border* Shortly he came back to destroy artillery abandoned by garrisons in Croatia 
when news of the German invasion was received* 

From Croatia he proceeded into Bosnia f t earning up with a Major todorovich, no kin 
to Captain Bora, my entendant. They together had a battalion of infantry and a battery 
of artillery. However, when news of the capitulation came they had their men take their 
weapons and go home, themselves going to Belgrade a3 civilians* There Racie heard ef 
the Ravnagera movement of Colonel Mihailovic* 

Mihailovic sent him back to Belgrade to gather recruits from soldiers who had 
reverted to civilian clothes and,for a cover; Racic opened the Cafe Chantant there, 
serving Germans and Serbs alike, and with his white chef‘s cap he must have been a 
honey* After a month, the Gestapo came* Racic escaped and upon reaching Mihailovic, 
was put in command of the territory west of Belgrade on either side of the Sava* He 
is a bom leader, a fine executive and the peasants follow him blindly. He had much 
goed equipment taken from the Germans and approximately 4000 armed trained men, mostly 
regular army or volumteers at Havna Gora* Some 15,000 unarmed but trained men were 
scattered through his Zorpus, praying for something besides a flail or knife to fight 
with when Ustanak was declared* 

Our first night with Racic we came late to a beautiful little village high in 
the mountains. A great central plaza perhaps 500 feet wide ran down the center at one 
end of which was the hospital, a^t the other the church, and extremely beautiful old 
structure dating back hundreds of years. We supped late and slept at the house of the 
pope, a White Russian who had fled Russia when the Bolsheviks arose in 1917, 

Next morning we attended church, for it was Kacic’s Slava. It was very 
impressive and my first introduction either to Slava or a Serbian Church oeremony* 

In America we have birthdays but in Serbia when a child is b®rn,h© automatically 
beceme 3 possessor of a day of considerable historical meaning, Slava. Its roots go back 




to the period -when his family accepted Christianity In the llttt or iztn century, at 
that time the family or tribe chose .some Saint as a patron and on that Saint’s Day 
gave thanks to Sod. Peasants today often ,b eg gar themselves to celebrate, and there 
is much feasting and dancing of the Kole. 

The Slava cake is paepared of whole wheat boiled with finely ground English 
walnuts and sugar. The Pope scores it north, south, east and west and everyone eats 
a small portion. 

Tho feast was really one. Toasts in rakija were drunk. Then a chicken soup 

with rice was served. Then dzigerica which is the heart, liver, kidneys, sweetbreads 

of a beef, diced and fried with onion. Then the beef itself, roasted whele and served 

with potatoes and pickled peepers. Next pig also roasted whole. Wine was served, 

being renewed as your glass level reached halfway down. It took me a long time to 

realize this and for a while, in the wealthy part of Serbia, I had a continuous 

heartburn, both from overeating and from too muoh ’’vino". 

For dessert a delicious pie was served and little cakes. Coffee, real 

coffee was served last, Turkish style. Then mere rakija and the speeches, 

% 

From a child I had dreaded speeohes. Being Irish I liked to talk but looking 
at rows of faces had always robbed me of words. However, 1 was America, I had a 
message, perhaps merely words of encouragement to a long suffering courageius people, 

so similar to the Appalachian mountaineers of my own country. No one could understand 
my English until it was translated, so I was able to get up, toast Racic and then tell 
them why we were in the war; why it wa3 necessary to kill Germans, 1 spoke of 
Patrick Henry, who in the Virginia House of Burgessess, during the Revolution, made 
his famous speech, forever the motto of freemen "Liberty or Death." 

A 8erbian banquet can be a very long drawn out affair, depending upon tho 
rakija and vino available. Toasts and speeches generally continue until tho host’s 
house and the neighbors' houses are dry as a bone. 

However, on this occasion we broke up at a decent hour as I had troops to 
inspect. The first lot numbered about 350 under arms, 900 without. They showed 
splendid discipline and questioning revealed many with professional experience. 

Rifles had in many instances remained buried for some time after the capitulation 
and I often wondered how many rounds they would stand. Oil was very scarce, also, 
and the lands or grooves of the rifles, in many instances resemble^ nothing as much 



as country lanes 



V/e next inspected the hospital. It was clean; clean and bare* The surgeon was 

an intelligent fellow who had taken his training in Vienna and Paris, but his sole 

% 

equipment eutside ef cats and bandages, was zeal. He could cleanse weunds with 

rakija and beil bandages previously used, but ef medical supplies there were none<, 

Sixteen wounded soldiers and sick and injured civilians were being looked after. 

Being something of a fanatic en first aid, I had rather a large supply of quinine, 

paragoric, aspirin, laxatives, soda, sulfa drugs, morphine syrettes and bandages* 

It was woefully inadequate for other than very temporary relief but the gratitude 

of the surgeon was beyond description. It certainly lightened my load and I would 

have felt like a dirty so and so, had I kept them, 

Racic spoke only Serbian but was learning such choice English as "okey doke w 

and related phrases in a scholarly maimer. The second day we were like brothers and 

I gave him my watch when I left him, only the month was important to know, anyway. 

The old Pope was quite a lad as were most of the Popes I met. He was an 

ardent monarchist as were all the Serbs exoept a few followers of Tito. However, 

he said he wanted an end to the grafting and rotteness which had prevailed in 

Aly 

Belgrade. This, and other remarks more or less confirmed beliefs that 
mountaineers were the same the world over. Keep them in their mountain village 
and they have the simple honesty the magnificence *f nature breeds in the wilds. 

Take them to the flatlands and many succumb to the lure ef easy money. 

Speaking of popes and Serbs, the Serbs are not on the surface religiously 
inclined. Ihey want to properly observe christening, olava, marriage and death 
bun otherwise nney are lixe most Americans, taking tneir religion very muoh for 
granted. 

In the ancient days the Popes were warriors as wfcll as priests and to them 
goes much of the credit for the ingrained intestinal fortitude of the Serb* lour 
Serbian lope can preach or fight and has as a rule a wondrous capacity for liquor. 

Hudson told of one occasion when he attended a christening. The babe 
was duly named and baptized and was put upstairs in his crib, a noble banquet 
was served with much vino and rakija. Finally in an excess of expansibility and 
brotherly love, the worthy , ope pulled out his revolver and shot three times 
through the ceiling. Everyone applauded; but Marko observed the young mother 
finally gazing first with interest, then with growing alarm at the position of the 

kelee in the ceiling, she Jumped to her feet, screaming, and ran from the room. 




followed by the frenzied husband and guests. One earner of the crib was pierced 
but the babe was sleeping peacefully, after the fashion of a good Serb. 

The next day we had quite a leng trip, trotting when the trail permitted. 
Eight hours of this this and when we had reached our village, high in the 
mountains, mv mare was lame. Racic mounted me on his own animal, getting a spare 
for him.3elf at the village. 

Everywhere we inspected brigades, going down the lines, asking questions. 

Two brigades were sent north of the Sava where the Ustashi had terrorized several Serb 
villages and murdered the leading citizens. At night Mansfield and Hudson would 
question Mayors, village officials and peasants while Bora and I would question the 
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leaders of the Korpus on their knowledge of tactics and logistics. 

Finally we came with Racic to the home of a high Serbian officer. The 
officer was not himself able to be with us, owing to his confining work in a German 
prisoner of war camp, but the wife, a very highly cultured lady, entertained us at 
lunch. Among the guests wa^s a former professor of the University of Belgrade, which 
had been closed since the capitulation. 

Dr. — , the former professor, was a small silver-haired man of most 
excellent breeding and education. He had come from Belgrade but five days before. 

At lunch, which was a lovely thing in a really beautiful home we spoke in French. 

The worthy Doctor said he had been retired by the government but had with several 
others of the medical staff continued to give and grade examinations of those 
wishing to finish their work. 

He felt that Nedio, the Serbian Quisling, had filled a certain necessary 
part of Serbian life, eretf . a a collaborator, in that he had to a great extent, pre- 
served law and order, and prevented the shambles of anarchy which might otherwise 
have existed. Further, he felt that Nedic was opposing Communism, although it was 
reported the Communists were beginning to organize around the outskirts of Belgrade, 
waiting the day the Germans left to seize the city in an attempt to take over the 
government. 

He said the feeling for Mihailovic was high in Belgrade, that he was 
the symbol of freedom to the people. However he felt that Nedic and Mihailovic, 
both being so bitterly opposed to Corrmunisra might well combine forces against them. 

At this point Racic Jumped up, eyes flashing, shouting that the Doctor was a dirty 




coju.acora'Clonls'C himself and should be shot. Much tact was neoessary to cool him off*# 

We traveled on, eight heavily armed, magnificently mounted men, through villages 
turned out en masse to see the Americans. < We would have to stop, drink their health, 
Mihailovio's health, the King's health and early return; suffer garlands of flowers to 
be draped around our own and our horses' neoks, be photographed with the village 
officials, the veterans of Salonika, and the young ladies, sometimes aocordiana would 
be produced and we would dance the Kolo in the village street. 

In between we weuld inspect the brigades, occasionally branching off to observe 

one fighting the Communists, who for the most part appeared to be rather not to© high 

class, maybe a couple of intelligentsia leading a group of stupid peasants, who were 

* 

generally deserted by their leaders when attacked. I might say here that these were 
quite different from the fighting elements of Partisans in Montenegro. 

Our last day With R&oic we came at night to a wealthy farm. We slept . 
excellently; and early the next morning reviewed two brigades, returning for a noon 
meal of truly great proportions. 

It was a spot at the ddge of the rolling foothills turning to the lovely 
Sava Valley grassland just a few miles to the north. Boys were leading some magnificent 
animals around with blankets and siroingles on their backs, looking for all the world, 
except for olothing, like a day in the paddocks back home. One bay mare was so 
magnificent she taok your breath and I wa3 tempted to buy her, until I thought of what 
1 yet had ta ga through in the mountains^ in my swing towards Montenegro* 

It turned out that these animals belonged to German and Medic officers 
who had brought them to the peasants for the winter. The peasants had an -idea they 
might sell some of them and claim they were stelen. Knowing from reports that peasants 
caught with gold were being shot by the Germans, I was afraid to expose than to a 
danger so great and kept temptation out of their way by simply not letting our party 
look tc© long. 

Next to the stables a Tzigany orchestra played the gypsy tunes of Hungary 
and the battle chants of the Serbs; twe women singing quite beautifully seme of the songs* 
Mark© recognized many of them as having been highly paid entertainers in Belgrade. One 
gypsy rather embarrassed Mark© by attempting to sell him his wife for five dollars America] 
I left Eacic with regret* In several brushes with the enemy he had been 
splendid and Mansfi eld's files were growing heavy with information* 




T?® were turned ever to Major Milavanovic at the borders of his command, 
saying *» au revoir te Major Racic and the four men who had come with him. They 
were a picturesque, gallant, gay let. Their startling eimiliarity te yeung 
Americans except for their peasant garb and mixtures of uniforms of the warring 
nations was incredible. 
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With Major Milovanovich, a stocky brown-bearded, dark-eyed chieftain in 
Serbian garb ®f dark green felt, we passed into the lush fanning ceuntry just 
southwest of Belgrade. 

The Major was a cavalryman of the old school and he rode one of the most 
beautiful Arab mares 1 have ever seen. It made the great grey gelding I rode 
look like a farm animal, which at times I suspected he was. 

We were now in country easily accessible to troops. All through my Balkan 
journey I observed that viennans and Bulgarians alike preferred the towns and cities 
and stayed off the trails and away from the sparsely settled communities, unoe out 
of their element, they became easy prey and knew it. They are something like their 
dog the Schnauser, no nose for the woods! 

Every village through which we passed, we were greeted with open amts, great 
wreathes of flowers, wine and fruit, sometimes the little children would get over- 
excited and handle apples like confetti. 

At night after reoeptions, inspections, reviews and banquets, the Major and 
I would talk. 

He had graduated from the Royal Military Academy at Belgrade in 1924 and 
une riexd offioors course in 1S52 and served in the 3rd Uavalry Regiment of the 
Ring’s Guard until just before the war when he had become Asst. Commandant of tho 
2nd Regiment at Belgrade. When the war broke out he was on the Roumanian border 
and met the German Tank Division coming in from that country. He withdrew across 
the Rancevo Bridge, blowing it behind him. Then came a time when he was hunted and 
he took to the hills, fighting when odds were not too great, until the armistice 
was declared. 

When word of the Armistice reached him he was stunned and could not 
believe that his country was beaten. His senior officers told him the Germans 
only wished the Serbs to lay down their arms, but he oould not beliov© this oither. 
They would be taken prisoners and shot. He finally reached a decision; called 
his soldiers together and told them to proceed in xsmt small groups of not over 
two or three to their villages, to bury their weapons and await a call to duty 
for the country. With his officers and a small group of soldiers who refused to 
leave him he went to the Sandjak, that area between the Lim and Drina Rivers, 
cutting off as with a knife Serbia and Montenegro. Here mountains pile on 
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mountains, rivalling for utter rugged grandeur any region in the world. It is a 
section ©f mountain herders ©f sheep, goats and cattle, and here and there a green 
flat plain along the tumbling, raging rivers racing to the seas where towns have 
existed from the dim past. In these plains, gardens are productive and the fine 
mellow Albanian tobaco© can be grown. 

The Turks, with their policy of ages "to divide and conquer" had set this 
land apart to separate the warlike Serbian tribes who could not be conquered} and 
placed therein Serbs who as an alternative to death, followed the religion of 
Mohhmmed and accepted with it lands, privileges and the cruel friendship of the 
Turks, Woe to the Serb who passed through this region. The torture of the , 
Gestapo could not imitate the abominations and praotices of the Turks and psuedo 
Turks who had in their blood the valor of Kosovo, tragically enough. In the 
wilder seotions of tho Sandjjak bandits and outlaws lurked descending to kill 
Turks or the Quisling Serbs who had beoomo known as Musselmen* 

Into this region Milovanovic fled, remaining until he knew without a 
doubt that Serbia had fallen under the iron heel of the Bosche. His party 
separated and went to Belgrade in peasant clothing until nxmors of Ravna Gera 
and the activities of Draza Mihailevic began to circulate. The Major sought 
Draza out in his mountain lair and joined the movement. 

For a short time, he was commissioned by Mihailevic to join the Medic 
staff in Belgrade to obtain information as to their intentions and movements, 
but after a particularly successful foray of the Chetniks for aims and am muni tion 
he was discovered and fled to the Homolja region to lead marauding bands. JMnally 
he was given the area in which I found him. 

Milovanovic was a superb horseman and had a presence with his men that 
made them idolize him. His horses were always in excellent shape which w&b unique 
in the Balkans where saddle galls are ordinairily just too bad for the animal and 
where they ride as viciously as did the Golden Horde of Gengis Khan. 

I met and spoke to great numbers of peasants as well a3 troops and 
word suddenly filtered in that the Germans had finally decided to get rid of my 
party once and for all as we were inflaming the people in a manner fchat was re- 
sulting in sabotage and failure to meet food requisitions demanded by the 
Uedichevci for their overlords. 
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Milovanovic, as I have stated, had performed a magnificent job of keeping 
the peasants united. They gave freely of their food to his men, did a large part 
of his intelligence work and held Mihailovic almost as a god. Their regard for the 
young king was touching. Above all they desired freedom. Freedom to tend their 
flocks in the high mountains or in the villages. Freedom to send their children 
to school and sit in peace by their fires -by night. Theirs is a peasant democracy. 
Karageorge, who established the present dynasty, was a swineherd and in the blood 
of i eter the Second runs the hot blood of the peasant, not the cold blood of 
ancient regimes. In the days of Peter the First, who might well be called a king 
without blemish, the freedom of the peasant and his right of free speech and ’action 
was jealously guarded. 

Peter the First, grandson of Karageorge, had grown up in poverty in 
Switzerland. He knew the history of the cantons of Helvetia and had absorbed 
their great regard for peace. He saw in their mountains and people the ideal 
toward which his own people might well bend their efforts. And, when he was 
summoned to rule his people, he came reluctantly, but with unalterable desire 
to make his country a democracy like his beloved Switzerland. He held that 
ambition throughout his reign and if a soapbox orator wished to yell "Down with 
the King" in the park at Belgrade, he did so with Peter's full protection. 

Peter's bed room in the Palace was of austere simplicity. His bed 
was the bed of a peasant with a palliasse of straw. 

When the first "World War broke in fury after the assassination of 
the Grand Duke Franois Ferdinand of Austria-Hungary at Sarajevo, capital of Bosnia, 
and Serbia was drawn into the deadly vortex, Peter, horn in 1846, had already passed 
on the kingdom to his second son Alexander in hOiC, When the overwhelming might of 
the Aust re-Germans and Bulgarians finally defeated the Serbs in November 1915, 

Peter joined the army in its terrible retreat across Montenegro and Albania to 
Corfu as a common soldier. Then 69, he survived the ordeal in which over 100,000 
perished from hardship and cold, and advanced with the Serbian and French forces 
in their epic drive from Salonika to Belgrade in six weeks. Then in the 10 days 
preceeding Nov. 11, 1918 the Se rbs reoonquered Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

Peter, almost paralyzed from rheumatism contracted in his four 
winters of campaign, didd in 1921, having seen the foundation Yugoslavia 
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unaer the crown of his son, bought with the blood of 125,000 Serbs and Montenegrins. 

He was a kindly, just, honest, upright man and king whose like had been seldom 
seen. When he was crowned king in 1903 he was regarded almost with loathing by the 
rulers ©f Europe because of his peasant blood and at his coronation. Great Britian 
was not even represented. At his death he was mourned by the world. 

We were now deep in country garrisoned by the Germans. We managed to inspect 
troops generally twice a day, greet villagers, partake of bounteous repasts i_n 
selected home3 and then push on two or three hours, traveling fast to pass the night. 
Towards the end of my time with Major Milovanovic, as we were making a mad dash one 
evening, firing commenced rather close. Scouts came back in about half an hour with 
the comforting information that a peasant, who had seen us that day, had imbibed 
rather too much rakija and was expressing his jov with firearms. 

Chetniks sing on the march. It is their only indulgence. It is the soul of 
the Serb in a way. All the sadness of a thousand years of bondage, the din of battles, 
the death of heroes, the voice of freedom are in its scope. It is strong and lusty 
with the hot red blood of peasants, beaten, kicked, exploited by other nations, out 
free, unbowed, unoonquerable. mansfield, Marko and 1 sang them the Marine Hymn, 

Dixie, Anchors Aweigh, Ihe .field artillery Song, Army Blue, I’ve got Sixpence and 
many others but always they asked for the Star Spangled banner. That was -merica 
to them. 

he crossed the main road to Belgrade at a gallop, three at a time, avoiding 
almost the German patrols. The following night at Gtruganik where we were to pass 
over into a new Korpus and meet its commander we were informed he was fighting 
jermansj that a large body of the enemy had passed going north the previous day 
and that two bodies ©f several hundred each were approaching the town from east, 
west and south and were up the road only about three kilometers. 

it looked like we might be in trouble. Evidently we were becoming a 
nuisance to the paperhanger. 

We finally decided to go north a little ways and keep quiet for a day or 
so. It worked, and two days later we met our next man. 

This chap had been severely wounded not long before and had been carried 
over the trails in a rude litter, his toughness saved him. We rested with him a day 
and late the next night came to the domain of Kalabio and the King’s Guard. 



51. CHAPTER IX. 

Nikola Kalabich was an© of the mast interesting characters in all af Yugoslavia, 
be was handsome, black-bearded with a spirit and presence that sparkled with a zest for 
life. He had a quick intelligence and a sense of humor that had endeared him to his 
men and peasants alike. 

With his sombre, black, well cut uniforms and immaculate linen he had the polish 

and poise of a gentleman and a soldier. His exploits were well nigh legendary* 

Because ef his hold on the people and the helplessness of the Partisans either to 

infiltrate his organisation or to gain converts he was their number one enemy according 

to General Dapcevich, the partizan Commander whom I met later in Montenegro. The 

» 

Partisans of course claimed he had cut the threats ef many ef their people, and knowing 
Kalabich, and his feeling that all must work together as a whele te destroy the hated 
Bosche, I can imagine that Cemmunists seeking te divert him from his g.al and cause 
political dissentien in his territory would receive short shift in a shallow grave. 
However, in the Partisan sections through which I passed, the social engineering ef 
the Kommisars gave even the most lowly peasant the choice of death or conversion and 
any unhappy Chetnik or suspected Chetnik was immediately executed. This was a case 
of the pot calling the kettle black. 

Kalabich was a splendid organizer and administrator. He had with him the remnan 
ef the King’s Guard, well trained seasoned veterans. Discipline had been n^intained 
even in the forests. There were several squadrons of cavalry, whose mounts were 
kept in the villages by the peasants, ready for immediate use. He had, in addition, 
artillery, signalmen and engineers all highly trained while his infantry was exceptional 
His arms were in excellent condition^ due, I found, to a system of armories 
where proper maintenance could be followed. The percentage of German arms taken in 
raids was large. 

Kalabich had graduated frem the Reserve Officers School in 1932, was 
commissioned a 2nd Lieutenant ef Engineers and served until 1941 in the vicinity of 
Valjevo. Eis father, a field officer wa6 Chief of the District. 

TVhen the news of the capitulation came in Kalabich was building a bridge 
over the Drina River near Loznica. He dismissed his company and with some of his men 
took to the forests as a Chetnik, gradually accumulating a force which he presented to 
Mihailovic at Ravna Gora in September 1941. He became commanding officer of the re- 



formed King’s Guard. 

At the time the Germans attacked Ravna Gera in great force in December, he 
crossed Serbia to the Shumadia area southeast of Belgrade. When he passed through 
the district commanded by his father, who had chosen to remain on the job and follow 
Nedic, Kalabich and his men were in pitiable condition; ammunition exhausted, half- 
starved, with only the will to survive and fight upholding them. The father saw 
that his son and his followers were refitted completely. 

In December of 42, the Gestapo discovered that the old man had been seoretly 
helping not only his son but others of the Mihailevic forces. He was arrested and 
condemned to death. Their method was a thing of horror. He was dragged over broken 
glass until he died; but no murmur came from his lips. 

When I heard last summer over the Russian radio that Kalibich was collaborating 
with the Germans, I could only picture the broken bloody hulk of an old man, beloved 
by his son and wonder what manner of people could believe Americans oould be so 
credulous. 

Life in the Shumadia during the fall of 43 was not too hard. The wheat 
harvests had been tremendous and the great orop of plums, appleB and pears had in 
some cases broken down the trees. Slivovitsa and ljuta, bo tl> varieties of rakija 
were in great store and wines both red and white had an exquisite bouquet. 

Customs of the gazda ©r host were becoming known to me. When I retired he 

accompanied me to my room to help me prepare for the night. He removed my shoes 

himself. For awhile I was embarrassed because it did not seem quite American, until 
I realized this was merely a custom. Sometimes other members of the family would 
come in with him, fixing my bed and tucking me in. 

In the morning the gazda appeared when he heard me begin to move around, 
carrying a tray with a little loaf sugar and a glass of water. You dip the sugar in 

the water and put it in your mouth, swallowing the water. This is supposed to 

condition your mouth. Then comes rakija in small glasses and you drink one for the 
Father, one for the Son and one for the Holy Ghost. You can stop there because if 
you ever start on the Apostles you’re licked for the day. After the rakija comes a 
demitasse of coffee, real or barley, as the case may be. This is your breakfast! 

Next meal - noon. 

Meals with Kalabich were something to remember. We sat down with his 



staff and bodyguard while another chap, on accordianist of talent, played and sang 
for all the world like a jongleur of old; watching his commander and following his 
moods* 

The quartermaster was a great bodied, robust fellow with one ©f the best 
baritone voices my untutored ears have heard and towards the end of the meal he would 
sing the songs of the Chetniks, the ballads of the Tziganies and perhaps some of the 
haunting, lovely songs of Dalmatia* I made him promise to learn the score of 
ragli&cci when I came again, 

Buca as he was called, had a little plump wife who was a dentist and a good 
one, fixing Mansfield’s and Marko’s teeth which had become quite achy from lack ©f 
attention* Mansfield had mislaid his bridge and poor Mark© had lived part ©f the 
two and a half years in Serbia almost like an animal, dodging Germans, Bulgarians, 
Ustashi, Lotichevci ©r what have you# 

Madam Buca sp©ke excellent French and acted as interpreter for Buca wh© 
spoke only Serbian* I hope they both live through the terror# 

Here, close to the King’s estates, I drank wine from his cellars which the 
Germans had been unable to find* x intended bringing out several bottles for the 
King wh© had earlier tried s© hard and unsuccess fully to return to his people* 
twenuy, tne arguments of statesmen and the soft words of a beautiful princess are 
hard things to overcame when the other side of the picture is life of utter Spartan 
simplicity and life, too, of very uncertain duration* His people love him very 
deeply, however, because he is the grandson of old Peter the First. 

1 parted from Kalabich at Stragari. Stragari was a dead town, its burned 
and ruined buildings a testament to German hate, its Yxxit villagers, except for 
the few wh© managed to reach the sanctuary of the high mountains, slept in mass 
graves, their tortured bodies stilled in the peace of death. 

Dogs still prowled the ruins and here and there some brave soul, undaunted 
by the dirge of death whispered by the trees and the blackened rafters, was 
laboriously removing the scars of hate and despotism. 

As I approached the village I saw an arch of flowers with the red of 
courage predominating, and women and young girls -came ©ut with wreaths, so that 
we presently stood looking and feeling somewhat like plush horses, while the 



crowd cheered 
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Long lines of troops, remnants of the once superbly coraparisoned Kraljeva 
Garda, now reduced to wearing the conglomerate rags of five armies, raised their 
shout of "Bog ti pomogo" to high heaven at my greeting. 

Kalabich spoke of the agony of Stragari and the will ®f the people to accept 
death in preference to bondage. He spoke of action against the Germans which had 
caused this reprisal; reprisal which the Germans intensified to fiendish proportions 
to curb the sabotage and guerilla activities of the Yugoslavs. However, he laid 
emphasis on the fact that wherever the gain was sufficiently high, the people were 
willing and ready to accept the bloodbath to follow, 

1 was deeply touched. I had seen other burned and ruined villages* other 
places where burial was difficult because of the numbers and always the unquenchable 
desire for "freedom or death". It is the prin^ motive of the people, -the oath of 
the Chetnik. Death is a thing that must come sometime; we are here teday and gone 
tomorrow; but Liberty, that sacrod privilege, must remain or nothing is of importance, 
even life. 

I talked to the people. I had tried everywhere to d© three things; stir 
up hatred against the Germans, attempt to lessen hatred against the Partisans by 
decrying the effects of civil war and to lessen the ill-feeling against the British 
caused by the biased announcements of the BBC. My first objective obtained some 
results and the Germans turned out several more battalions. 

Knowing the deep devotion of the Serbs for the young King and having 
followed the p ronounc ement s of Churchill and Eden as to his eventual restoration 
to the throne, I ended my speech with a wish for ks± his speedy return to them. 

I left Kalabich all I could leave of America, my Colt 45. 
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CHAPTER X 



I left the Xing’s Guard for Major Smiljanio’s area with a bodyguard of three 
heavily armed men delegated by Kalabich to guard and keep me while I remained in the 
country. I was embarrassed because my carbine and my horse could have taken me where 
I wished to go. One chap spoke French which thus gave me another interpreter. He 
was a graduate ef the University of Belgrade and did a great deal both for my comfort 
and for my knowledge of Serbian. I felt quite stinking when I later sent the three 
back to the headquarters of Mihailovic using letters as an excuse; because my plans 
for running the gauntlet of Germans and Bulgarians, who were definitely not friendly, 
and the Partizans who might not be friendly; in order to quit the country and report 
to my superiors, would not permit Chetniks to go along. 

I met Smiljanic at Ksmonica in the house of the Medic Minister ef Education. 

It had been uninhabited for some time. As my French speaking Guattdsman said "II 
a craint de nous". 

77e came through a driving rain which helped when we ran into a German patrel. 
We were gene before they knew what was up. 1 believe they thought some of them had 
been struck by lightning. 

T?e supped very late and the following day received Smiljanio’s staff company, 
hard bitted* regulars, at a large village; more flowers, where from I dwal do not know 
because November was nearly gone. In the streets after the review we danced the 
King’s Kolo, a stately dance which did not quicken in time as do the other Kolos. 

The Court's wind was probably not too lasting. The effect was beautiful however and 
does not call for sorry humor. 

Some days before I had sent a courier on to Lt. George Muselin, who had been 
dropped into the territory of Markovic, far from the Stab of Mihailovic, requesting 
him to meet our party at Konjusa on the 25th, sfthat the three Americana in that 
country could properly celebrate Thanksgiving Day. I had seen many turkeys beth 
bronze and white, and knew that, previous to the war Serbia had shipped a great 
number of the noble birds to England for the Christmas season. 

I had sent a very trustworthy man as courier and hoped against hope he had 
been able to get through. The commanding efficer of the brigade we were te review 
at Ljuljaci on the morrew reported being ambushed by Lotichevci two days before, 

losing three men and one officer but killing seven of the enemy who had to flee. 

We pushed on Tfednesday night to Konjusa which was a very lovely village 



surrounded on all sides by mountains. Snow fell and the moon shone with dazzling 
brilliance. The village received us as brothers and promised us a Thanksgiving 
we would never forget. 

The morning was grey but holiday was in the air* pigs, sheep, chickens, and 
beeves being slaughtered in the compound back of the house. Bora reported the 
acquisition of two beautiful turkeys and said the Slava which we were going to have 
beggared description. 

Our review was attended by all the surrounding villages, a truly great 
throng and the midst Colonel Simio, Inspector Central of the Army dashed up in a 
barouche attended by fifty cavalrymen. They had come 74 kilometers without rest 
for this meeting, through mud and snow. 

At Konjusa I found the two turkeys, nice birds, weighing about 12 lbs. 
each ready to be barbecued. I was aghast at the sacrilege and got Colonel Simic's 
Assistant, who spoke good English to volunteer to see that the birds were properly 
stuffed and roasted slowly with plenty of basting. I learned that evening he had put 
each bird in custody of one woman and basting had taken place every five er ten 
minutes. The birds were perfect. 

At six o'clock Muselin arrived with Captain Vuckovic. The Lieutenant is 
an enormous fellow, not tall but weighing 250 pounds and all muscle. He had grown 
a beard which made him appear more like a native than the Muselin who was a tower 
©f strength at the University of Pittsburgh several years before. 

I had come across him in Cairo, eating his heart eut for a chance to get 
into Serbia. His parents had come from there and he spoke the language perfectly. 

He was that rare type of first generation American, whose parents, conscious of tho 
contrast between the old world they had known and this great, raw, vital new land of 
opportunity had labored mightily to make a man and had succeeded. 

I had had to sell both our people and the British that here was no pro- 
erb but a simon-pure American, who with his language ability, could reach .ue 
people with an ease which the average American would never hope to attain. 

There was some question of a twenty eight foot chute holding him without 
splitting panels on opening, but outside of a mild seismographic disturbance when he 
landed, the trip down was a perfect success. 

As twilight was succeeded by darkness, fires began to appear on the 



mountains around us# I counted eleven huge fiery A-s blazing fiercely, ± remembered 
i4ihaildvic telling me the Serbian people were to honor America on that day and for my 
money it was & perfect tribute. It showed the high esteem in which w© were held 
because such fires were only lit for the King for outstanding events. It also 
indicated the morale of a people who risked being killed if found near the fires. 

As it was the Germans had a very uneasy night thinking probably a general rising 
was planned. 

Our Slava was a great success. I received the honors from the Pope as 
the senior American officer. It was a feast of feasts but I 1 11 confess that to the 
Americans the two turkeys represented something we couldn’t put into words. * 

The Serbs were amused at birds being cooked as they were, so the Moose 
and I took one bird and Mansfield and Marko the other and really went to town, 
neglecting to & great extent the rest ©f the sumptuous repast. 

Sever were there such speeches as afterward; the vino and rakija of 
course playing no part in the affair. 

I left early with Colonel Simic that night and learned the next morn- 
ing that even the great bunches of grapes hung in the banquet room to dry had been 
consumed by the hungry guests. 



We said farewell to Smiljianic and pushed on. 'Winter vras nearly on us and in 



five days we had almost 150 kilemeters to traverse to Cvetic's area. 

Capt. Vuckovic was a very likeable chap and so like an American in character 
and mannerisms that I found myself time and again breaking into English with him. 

He had a vivid sense of humor and an easy courtesy which with a high intelligence,- 
seemed to destine him to greater stature in the future. He was an Amy brat, his 
father having been a General in the Yugoslav Army. 

Y/hen the Yugoslav Government signed the German pact in March of 41 Vuckovic 
left the country and went into the Greek Army as a volunteer. A.fter the coup by 
which prince Paul was ousted and Peter took the throne the Simovic government re- 
instated him and he saw action against the Bosche in the Banat as a battery commander. 
He retreated into Serbia, saw action at Bogovaca then took to the woods; being one of 
the very first to join Mihailovio as had Smiljainic. With a cheta of a hundred, 
Vuckovic in September captured the towns of Milanovac, Cacak, Stragarl and Kragujevao 
in rapid succession together with many German prisoners. Serbia was afire with the 
spirit ef Ravna Gora. 

r 'V' : Then the Germans came in force and at Kragujevac alone 9,000 men, women and 

children were killed in reprisal. 

For this action Vuckovic received the °rder of Karageorge Star but, as he 
said, the lives of the innocent people butchered by the filthy Bosche would haunt 
him forever and he felt he must always balance the results ©f future action against 
the lives that would be taken in reprisal. 

Practically all of Vuckovic' s officers were young regular army men who had 
joined the movement at Havna Gora. Their morale remained high and fighting continued 
without a let up. They lost severely in many cases but the Germans had finally 
decided that to attempt to hold any but large strategic towns in his area was an 
©pen invitation to a garrison being wiped out and as a result the Captain possessed 
telephone lines over the entire area whioh enabled him to outguess the Germans on 
most occaBsions. 

A young brigade commander. Captain Djoric had with him his wife, bom 
Ruth Kalabic in New York, the daughter of Americans. She had been taken back to 
Serbia when she was three where her parents had died and she had remained. She had 



no English left but we were very proud of her. She was deadly with her Beretta 
machine gun on the trail or in battle, rode like a cowboy, tended the wounded and 

in a home conducted herself with the easy elegance and courtesy of a cultured American 

woman. 

Young EUr.Carioevic who tended the sick and wounded in the entire area had 
been educated in France and England and spoke English almost without accent. The 
nodical situation itself was terrible. However, for the Black Market in Belgrade, 
German crooks were stealing and selling&nything they could lay their hands on foyi 
profit. We were able to get quite a sizable lot of medical supplies, shoes for bare- 
foot soldiers and even Lugers and machine guns without too much delay from that source. 
V«e also persuaded Mrs. Djoric to organize the women into a sort of Red Cross activity 
pending the problematical help in the way of medical supplies from the Allies; and 
lint was sterilized and bandages rolled from old soft linen which was turned in to 
a surprising amount. 

Marko, Bora, Mansfield and I held a council of war. Winter was upon us; 
my driving ambition was now to leave the country and endeavor to bring aid to these 
people who had fought when only England besides was fighting the Germans; when 
Russia had signed the Russo-German pact to avoid war, when France, Belguim, Holland, 
Roland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, Denmark, Norway and the little Baltic States 
had given up the struggle. These Serbs had lost one out of every eight lives in the 
struggle for freedom and we felt now that Mihailovic was a great patriot with a 
single purpose, to deliver back to the King, this country of mountains and rivers 
of which he had been designated Minister of War. If both rartizans and Serbs were 
armed they would have mutual respect for each other and if the hated Ustashi element 
were purged from the ranks of rito, some sort of peace could probably be made. If 
not, Tito was in the West and Mihailovic in the East; the Sandzak was between, a 
sort of ne-mans-land. Hate would die in its barren regions. 

At a little village which shall remain nameless we buried all but our bare 
necessities preparatory to leaving the country and I sent word t© akk the Minister 
to arrange a canal through to the coast as I would be ready to make my way out the 
5th of December. 

The country was becoming more mountainous and we floundered to our waists 

in the snow. At a little place called Jelendo, on a main railroad we had ts capture 
the Nedic gendarmes who knew of our presence and take over the railroad station as 
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two troop trains, one filled with Bulgarians going north, one filled with Germans 
going south passed through. The trains stopped for fuel and for fifteen or twenty 
minutes we sweated it out back of the station while our men, in Nedic uniforms that 
did not fit too badly, talked with the slovenly troops. 

TTe stopped that night with a peasant who was a great man in the village. 

The villagers tell the story of a Nedic Major of gendarmes, a former resident, who 
was stationed in Belgrade. A young girl from their village who had spurned his 
advances when he became a collaborator found it necessary one day to go to 
Belgrade. TiVhen he accosted her on the street and she repulsed him he turned her 
over Kk to the Bosche as a spy and had her executed. 

Our gazda, not large, not powerful, except with horror and loathing of 
the Major, went into Belgrade in the day time* brought the Major out with his 
pistol held in his coatpocket, tn the best American gangster style, saw that he 
had a fair trial, made him dig his own grawe, personally shot him and tumbled 
him in. At any time in Belgrade an outcry from the Major would have brought our 
gazda’ s death. 

At the little nameless town I met a fine old peasant, a veteran, of 
Salonika. All of his many children, except the two youngest had graduated from 
universities and made names for themselves. The youngest boy had several years 
of art before hell broke loose in the Balkans and one morning insisted on making 
a charcoal sketch of me. It only took a little over half an hour oo the time 
wasn’t wasted as I was able to interrogate the other peasants crowded into the room. 

1Ye had word that Bora’s wife was on her way and took time out to permit 
her to catch up with us but the very loyalty of the peasants prevented her finding 
us. It had been over two years since Bora had been taken prisoner and his little 
daughter had then been very small. 

It seemed hopeless finally and we started on the last lap in Vuckovic' s 
area winding up at the pleasant village of Luke where we had our horses re3hod 
preparatory to going into the high mountains. Here Bora had his Slava and had the 
misfortune to lose his binoculars, a very important item of equipment. 

The generous Vuckovic insisted that Bora take his high powered artillery 

gla3se3 and in desperation I presented mine to Vuckovic as a gift. 

After taking leave of this chap who in my opinion has the greatest 
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potentiality of any Yugoslav I met in spite of his youth, and leaving the Moose, we 
went on with guides to the borders of Cveti’c’s area, sending Vuckovic's glasses 
back to him. He probably was exasperated but needed them worse than we did and I 
thought the Moose could use the other pair. 




CHAPTER XII 



Radomir Cvetic was not old, 37, a regular Engineer, graduated in 1527. When 
the war began he was stationed at Nish and was sent to destroy the railway bridge at 
Kachanik Gorge. The bridge was prepared but German tanks rolled up too quickly and 
many of his men were killed and the balance were compelled to flee. He suoceeded in 
blowing two bridges near Prishtina and prepared for demolitions in and around 
Mitrovitsa. However, he was captured at Mitrovitsa but managed to escape. Twice 
thereafter the Germans took him prisoner but he was a very slippery and got away. 

Cvetic impressed me as an extremely able officer and was surprisingly up to 
date on combat engineering procedures. His officers were all regular army and his 
whole area functioned perfectly for guerilla activities. Both his Javor and Drinska 
Corps had accomplished a terrific lot against the Germans, the latter taking part in 
the attack on Visegrad, and implemented the attack after which we blew the bridge on 
the Lim River. From the first of June until the 21st of Octobor this corps alone 
had fought 18 major engagements killing over 1300 Germans and Ustashi with a loss to 
themselves of 75 dead and 155 wounded. They had taken a great amount of weapons, 
ammunition and other material and had succeeded in destroying all eommuni cations in 
the regions of Foca, Cajnica and Visegrad Srez (counties) cutting off rail traffic 
between Serbia, Bosnia and the Sandzak for at least six months. This during the 
period that Allied operations in Italy were most critical. 

It was now the 5th of December. Winter had set in in earnest and there 
was five feet of snow in the high mountains. The mountain paths were packed like 
ice from the feet of the peasants. I waited eagerly for word from the Minister that 
a canal was ready to the coast. Finally word came that the Partisans were being 
driven out of eastern Bosnia into the Sandzak into our path and it would probably 
be three weeks before we could begin our trek. 

We sbttled down to enjoynent of life. Remaining tense and expectant 
does things to men dodging the enemy and when relaxation can be indulged in morale 
improves. 

The 7th of December I recalled two years before passing through Louisville, 
Ky. with my wife, on orders to the 5th Servioe Command from my old Division alerted for 
overseas, and haw badly I felt that I might have to fight the war from a desk because 
I was overage as a Captain. Destiny performs in strange ways and here I was with my 
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finger on its pulse* 

Vie ^ere settled in a charming little village on a high plateau* T/e had another 

horse swapping deal, this time with money to boot as my animal had gone snaw blind* 

The new animal was a big tough mountain pony, very strong but exceedingly lazy* 

One hundred young Chetniks were sworn in by the Pope of a nearby monastery and 

I felt a thrill in watching this ancient ceremony of patriots. Sworn never to end 

the fi^ht until death unless freedom is achieved. 

The rope was an intriguing individual. Tall, 6 ft. 5 in., handsome black-bearded 

and a bachelor, he looks ten years younger than his fifuv odd* He had taken part in 

the trek to Corfu during World War I and ia.ughingiy lold of the four great bullocks 

> 

that had drawn .Id Peter the First’s carriage through the mountain passes, he was 
the head «f the beautiful ancient monastery at Studenica and we were urged t. h.n.r 
him with our presence* 

It was nice for once to go on a sight seeing trip, escorted by a cheta, of 
course. It was a long ride over a beautiful, wooded mountainous section to the 
estates of the monastery. The brothers worked with the peasants in the field and 
vineyards and signs of good management were everywhere apparent. 

The Popes of Serbia had kept alive in Serbian breasts the fierce desire to 
be free and in the early days were the warriors and leaders as well as the spiritual 
advisors of these fierce mountaineers. Monasteries were fortresses and places of 
refuge and Studenica is one of the most historical of all. 

A hostel stood at some little distance from the monastery where pilgrims 
and wayfarers in the old days might obtain food and lodging. 

The outer walls of the Monastery were tremenduous with the old sally-ports 
and places of defense still visible. Springs within had made the place well-nigh 
impregnable in the old days. Steven Dushan the brother of St. Sava had built the 
oldest chapel during his rule between 1331 and 1355. It was also his burial place* 

We were greeted on entering the grounds by several hundred children, 
orphans of the Serbian victims of Ustashi, Musselman and German hate. They were 
quite cheerful and happy, poor youngsters: schooling was being carried on and they 
were warmly dressed. 

We were taken to the second floor of a huge lodging ©g stone where a 
great stove warmed the air. A very excellent meal was served and the Pope brought 
out the choice red and white vintages which had been successfully hidden from the Germans. 
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I learned that his adapted son was then in Chicago at the Serbian Orthadax 
ttiasien there and that the old bay's ambition was to one day see America with his awn 
eyes, came liberty from the Bosche. 

The matter of beards among the Chetniks waB finally explained to me. It is 
a sign of mourning; mourning for loss of freedom. 

Our expectation was to retire to a small farmhold some three kilometers 
away for the night as there was a German garrison of some strength in a village just 
5 kilometers from the monastery; but with dinner, speeches and freely flowing vino 
we decided to put out a series of guards and sleep at Studenica. 

The Pope finally conducted me to a room reserved for the Patriarch, a 
very large beautifully furnished place and helped me get ready for the night. Wien 
he saw my Colt 45 he fondled it and finally said it would probably make a beautiful 
noise. I told him to go ahead and shoot but to aim at the mountain. He strode to 
the window, raised it and with a beatific smile let all eight 3hell3 thunder into the 
night. 

The next morning we looked the place over. A great, high watch tower used 
in earlier times stood sentinel over the whole place but time had rendered it unsafe 
aloft. The great alarm bell, used to call in the peasants when the Turks appreaohed, 
was still there. 

The old chapel of St. Stephen was a beautiful stone building&ith inside some 
truly beautiful mosaics, now being restored. At various times when the Turks came 
and again in World War I when the Bulgarians had robbed and defiled the place, these 
works of ancient art had been hidden with plaster. Now a Brother with painstaking 
care, was cautiously removing the coating. They are supposed to be one of the finest 
expositions of the Renaissance and one of the earliest examples of three dimensional 
technique. 

The Chapel of St. Sava is a magnificent building of Italian marble with a 
truly beautiful leaded glass window back of the altar. 

Inside to the right of the nave is the skeleton of St. Stephen enshrined in 
a beautiful casket of silver lined with red velvet which has retained its oolor through 
the years. The robe, also of red velvet, covering the skeleton is exquisite and an 
opening at the head reveals the forehead of the skull. A pleasant spicy odor pre- 
vails when the casket is opened. 



The pillars at th© entrance door are an the one side pure Serbian, an the other 
Byzantine with unfinished details because "only God c an make a perfect thing"* I had 
a feeling that here was the dividing line drawn so long ago when the eastern and 
western spheres of the Holy Roman Bnpire were bounded. Here was true art, a curious 
mixture of the East and the West, dedicated to freedom and self expression. 

On our return to Rudn© the village was conspicuously quiet and we soon found 
the reason. The Germans had come in force almost immediately after our departure for 
the purpose of requisitioning food. Their procedure was sin^ply to take eight or ten 
of the prominent citizens, one of them our gazda; seize the desired amount of wheat, 
corn, rakija, sheep and cattle and use the hostages as shields against any retaliatory 
action by the Chetniks on the way back to Rashka whence they had come# No one had been 
killed but the villagers were very nervous and we decided to go on to a secure farm- 
house some six hours away and remain until the Minister felt we had a chance to make 
a dash for the Coast# I had heard besides that one village we had visited x* Xflbbc 
near Belgrade had been largely burned and many villagers killed by the Germans simply 
because they had made us welcome# 

Our new abode was in an extremely wild wooded mountainous section where 
from a liokout atop the mountain we could see for thirty or forty miles. 

The farmstead consisted of a main house where the family lived. A huge 
room twenty by thirty feet with a long table and benches served for dining room and 
place of entertainment, while the other part was the family’s sleeping quarters# 

A guest house of two rooms and a store room provided quarters for our 
party. A cookhouse, windowless and with a great hearthstone for bread baking com- 
pleted the menage. Numerous barns for cattle and other farm buildings stood some 
distance away, including a good old Kentucky style mountain still. 

During the day we played cards, read the Belgrade paper Novo Vrerae, 
took long walks with parachute calisthenics and talked with the Serbs. 

I wanted to know more about Mihailovic and many of these young officers 
had served under him or had attended the academy when he was an instructor# 

I learned he was born in ivanjica, near Uzhice in Serbia in 1893. **is 
parents died when he was very young and he was raised by an uncle, Chika vlajko, a 
colonel in the Veterinary section of the Mediaal Corps* xhe old colonel had a 
flashing sense of humor which he passed on to Draza. 
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in 1910 the young Mihailova c entered the Royal Military Academy. Then came 
1912 and the Balkan Aar. He entered the famous Shumadia Division as a corporal and 
served with distinction, revealing for the record great personal valor and coolness 
in combat. He was wounded and decorated with the Obilich Gold Medal for personal bravery. 

At the end of the war in 1913 he reentered the Military Academy as with the 
other members ©f his class, being promoted to 2nd Lieutenant. Then came 1914 and 
he must take up the sword again, commanding a machine gun company. Twice wounded he 
was decorated with the Medal of the White Eagle with swords for his bravery. Then 
came 1916 when as a full Lieutenant he was placed in the Yugoslav Division, containing 
mostly Yugoslavs from The United States, Canada and South America. He was wounded 
again in action against the Bulgarians and left the hospital without authority to 
take command of his company in the famous drive on Belgrade in 1918 from Salonika. 

His conduct won for him the Karageorge Star with Swords, the highest Serbian decoration. 
Now came peace. He entered the War College a Captain in 1919 and three years later 
became a member of the General Staff, as a Major. 

In 1934 he became Military Attache to Bulgaria going on to Prague in 1936. 

In 1937 he returned to serve as Chief of Staff of the Slovenian Drava 
Division and in the beginning of 1938 took command of the 3Sth Infantry Regiment in 
Celje. He distinguished himself in training and leadership. 

In 1939 he became Chief of Staff in command of Fortifications but fell 
counter to General Nedic believing it is not a good policy to build up tremendously 
expensive fortifications which the very topography of the land doomed. The weakness 
of the Maginot line was already at hand for an object lesson. Draza held out m£ for 
high modernization of arms and great mobility. New a Colonel, he was transferred to 
the newly created Supreme Military Inspection department as Chief of Staff. 

In his zeal to keep Yugoslavia strong, Draza began to introduce new con- 
ceptions of defense and offense including reports on the intraracial intranational 
propaganda being so viciously stirred up by Italy and Germany through their paid 
Croat tool Dr. Ante Pavelich. He brought out the trickery of politicians wh^ere 
filling their pockets with money intended for roads, education and defense. 

Nedic was horrified and Mihailovic was courtmartialed and sentenced to 
ten days imprisonment for refusing to withdraw some particularly damning but true 
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Draza's reply is worthy of study* ”Mr. Minister (General Nedic) things which 
I brought out in mv report exist, in my opinion, and are absolutely true* They are 
important for the welfare of the Army and the whole country and we cannot pass oyer 
them silently and blindly* God grant that I am mistaken, but if you are mistaken, 
then woe to our country - there is no help*” 

The transfer of the Colonel to Most&r was effected as assistant to the 
Chief of Staff of the Army Coast Guard Territory* 

Here the German invasion caught him, haying failed to put over to the brass 
hats of his country a type of defense which would have proven very costly to the enemy* 
The horror of capitulation engulfed him and the terrors being perpetrated on 
his people by the Ustashi steeled him to continue the fight. 

Bavna Gora was the answer; and for awhile in 1941 Serbia was aflame with 
the spirit of the Crusades. It was a holy war against tyranny* 

No matter what fantastic tales may be told and believed by an apathetic 
world, this Colonel of Infantry began the spirit of resistance against the Besche 
and held on even when aid from the Allies was never brought to him* 

And his family; four children, now grown and his wife? Where are they? 

r is 

Mrs. Mihailovic sleeps in peace after being executed by the Germans at Dachau ipd943* 

A 

The Bosche put a price on his head of 10,000,000 dinars and then took 
his family as hostages. He was given a few hours to decide to stop his depredations 
or lose his family* 

His calm, scholars voice, firm on the radio transmitter maintained in 
the inaccessible fastnesses of the high mountains, addressed his wife telling her not 
to fear, that he would fight on until freedom would once again come to these mountains 
they loved* 
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CHAPTER XIV 



Major Cvetic akked our party to attend the induction of young Chetniks taking 
place on Gelija Mountain on the 19th. Twelve hundred young men were to take the oath 
of freedom. 

We left early and for nearly five hours trotted our animals to Gelija. Its 
top was a great table with a vast cleared spot probably half a mile square. 

Pour hundred members of the Dozevska Brigade were drawn up carrying the battle 
flags of World War I. They were in the conglomerate uniform of five aimies but pre- 
sented an imposing appearance. The young recruits, twelve hundred strong, in 
peasant costume, each with a torbica to carry his food and necessities were drawn 

y 

up in battalions* Three priests chanted the invocation and it was a very solemn 
and impressive oacasion. Afterwards a hot lunch was served in the snow. 

I’d like to make a few remarks on peasant clothing hero a3 they wore all so 
strange and interesting. The men in Serbia wore a heavy homespun, generally iq^astel 
shades of grays and browns with a sport type well-cut single breasted jackfet and 
trousers somewhat like riding breeches, very full-cut at the knee and unfastened at 
the bottom. Heavy knit socks with brilliant patterned tops came up over the trouser 
bottom and heavy square toed, bobbed shoes or "opanoi” were worn on the feet« 

The opanka of the Yugoslav is an extremely interesting piece of footwear, to 
an American particularly, since it is so similar to our Indian moccasins. It is made 
erdinairily of bull or cowhide, wetted and shaped on moulds to almost the identical 
pattern of a moccasin except that the toe is shaped upward like a curving horn, 
sometimes three inches long. There is no beadwork but some coloration and much 
fancy stitching. Warn over heavy wool socks it makes a person wonderfully light and 
sure footed. The horn, by the way, was inaugurated by the Turks and was a symbol to 
the Slavs of bondage. Until the Turks were finally driven out of the country, it 
was an offense to wear another type toe and the punishment was several years im- 
prisonment. Today it is still made by many peasant shoemakers although villagers 
and townspeople now wear a more moccasin type shoe. For the mountains it is ideal 
footgear but in winter only the wearing of several pairs of socks will keep tjie 
feet warm and dry. 

Because of the wearing of the opancies, Yugoslav feet are rather large 
and the small sized military boots sent in by the British had to be utilised by k 
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bays aiii women. 

The traditional Serbian costune is of h c-avy felt in black, brown or green 
oeautifully cut. Trousers are similar to those described abbve and %wo close- 
fitting double breasted jackets, one sleeveless as a vest, the other with sleeves 
all beautifully bound with broad silken braid. 

Caps are generally of felt, something like an overseas cap, or the old 
Chetnik type ohubara of black astrakan, white or brown fur with the death* s head 
on the front. 

In Montenegro jackets were mostly white or natural color and trousors 

sky blue felt with an extra foot of material between the legs so that the crotch 

* 

hangs out in a most peculiar way. Yihite gaiters ef felt complete the gap between 
opanci and trousers. 

Bora started back to the farm early and the rest of us went a reund 
about way down the mountain and stopped for the night with a Salonica veteran. 

TThen we arrived home the next morning we found that a courier had come from 
Kalabic with Shumadia costumes, beautiful heirlooms which he must have combed 
the countryside to obtain. Ladies wear is fascinating to both man and woman, 
whether in Paris or the fields of Iowa, but in Yugoslavia, as in all the mountain- 
ous regions of Southern Europa, the age old costuaes both of the roei)i4nd women 
appeal particularly. We Americans like costume plays and this whole section reeks 
of "Graustark and "The Prisoner of Zenda." 

1 have just described in an amateurish way the gear of the men. The 
costumes of the women, particularly their Sunday best, in the Shumadija district 
ef Serbia and in Mentenegre were especially interesting. 

Eveery day clothes, either in the meuntains »r the towns, are not out- 
standing except among the Musselman women, whese pantaloen-like skirts and head 
covering veils are mysterious and have something of the mystery of the East. 

In fiesta garb, however, the girls and women of the Shum&dija are an 

attractive sight, with full cut, accordion pleated skirt of dark figured or plaid 

homespun, belted at the waist over a Soft coarse white linen blouse with long 

flowing sleeves embroidered at the cuffs and neck. An apron of contrasting home- 

spun adds a rich note of color or perhaps it is white linen embroidered to match 

the blouse. Eext a bodice of velvet in same solid color, embroidered with silver 
or gold, laces across the front. Caps of figured silk are sometimes worn. 




Stockings among the larger villages and cities are generally silk and with 
these a kind of pump or sandal is warn, often patent leather which is a very papular 
leather far men's shees also. ' 

With the peasant girl black stackings ef waal reaching to the knee are always 
worn. It is the sign af a virgin. One ef our chap3 who was given a pair was the butt 
of much merriment among the Serbs when he appeared in them until he learned the 
signi ficance. 

In Montenegro milady plumes herself. Her bodice is solidly mx worked in gold. 
She wears a long sleeveless sky blue felt coat and on her head a mantilla like scarf. 

These two outfits stand out in ray memory. Not being a fashien expert er 

% 

unduly observant, probably many details are wrong, but if so, 1 apologize* No offense, 
only admiration for the beautiful, is intended. 

±x We had a real Thanksgiving that night as Bora's wife and daughter had 
also arrived during our absence and songs and dancing to the music ef the harmonica 
continued long after Bora and his family excused themselves. 

I had remarked so often that to me the Serb was an Irishman, a Kentuckian 
and an Indian all rolled together and in a spirit ef instructive nonsense undertook 
t© do an Indian war dance. Soon the crowd was following like a Conga line, knives 
were bared and pistols barked. As the party was getting a trifle rough, Mark© and 
I went to our quarters leaving the field to the diehards* 

The next morning only a single ohair graced the emptiness ef the dining 
room. Someone sheepishly explained that the rest ef the furniture was being repaired. 
Regular American Legion Convention! 

I admired a silver Chetnik ring of Cvetic's and with the impulsive 
generosity of the Serb it was given me. I partially salved my conscience by auto- 
graphing a five dollar bill with Lincoln's picture ©n it and giving it to hi* . The 
utter simple generosity of these people who will give you their last crust of bread 
or the shirt off their back (If they like you) is a trait that might well be copied 
elsewhere. Of course, if they don't like you it is a slight matter to get rid of you. 
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CHAPTER XV 



It seemed % good idea te transcribe briefly in my small diary the potentiality 
of the Chetniks before making my dash to the coast and arrange for destruction of mv 
voluminous notes in the event of capture* 

xhe British, taken by the Bulgarians and Germans to date, had had a very unpleasant 
time before being executed and the faot they had been in uniform had made no difference 
whatever. 

Lord Selby, who had been with Keserovic for a time before going north to attempt 

to reconcile the Partisans and Chetniks, had reportedly been captured by the Redic or 

Gestapo under rather suspicious circumstances near Belgrade. His companion, a chap 

* 

called Robertson, recruited in New York by the British, was next heard of with the 
Partisans in Bosnia. 

On being questioned by the Gestapo, our information indicated Selby had 
suddenly picked up a chair and used it to advantage on several Gestapo heads before 
a bullet concluded any further attempts to torture information out of him. 

Five other men taken in the Morava Valley by the Bulgarians after a running 
gun battle in which all were desperately wounded, were simply shot in the back of the 
head by a brutish officer and kicked to the side of the road. He probably will never 
reach a court for trial. One of the poor chaps lived for five hell wracked days be- 
fore cashing in. 

Finally with Marke’s help I summarized the strength observed in the some 
25 of 100 Serbian counties, «Ve had seen with our own eyes the larger part of 10,595 
armed men and 238 officers. Only 280 of this total had automatic weapons, the rest 
being armed with everyabc variety of Continental firearm. Approximately 60 % of these 
men were trained professional soldiers, and they had an average of less than 30 
rounds of ammunition per man. 

j. had also seen a fair part of 71,767 unarmed but trained men, most of 
whom had seen actual combat or had spent two years in the regular army, in training 
previous to 1841. 

On this basis, if ara3 could bo obtained from the Allies, Mihallovic 
could put in the field an army trained and hardened for war, of over 300,000 fit 
for combat, xhis would be sufficient to paralyze the Germans and Bulgarians in 

Serbia, close once and for all the traffic to and from Greece and deny precious 
minerals such as copper, antimony, lead, chrome and zinc f rem the Ibar and Morava Valleys. 



This force knew the horrors ®f reprisal, all of them, practically, haring 
had at least same member of their family tortured or murdered or hung. Properly 
armed they could iiiuce jut* He the field, an irrestible weapon of destruction, not 
worrying about reprisals} their only job to make sure that no enemy remained to 
wreak vengeano© on the defenceless. Here was an avalanche building for a thousand 
years. 

To the greater part of the Americans in Serbia the Psfctizan was merely a 
bogey man in the west, and the hate these Serbs held for him appeared to be largely 
due underneath to the Ustashi terrors and the fact that the Ustashi had in seme cases 
been permitted to join the Partizans. ' 

In Cairo I had discussed the reported friction with Major Lynn Farrish, 
who had preoeeded me by a week into Tito's headquarters and the matter did not 
appear unsurmountable. We had made a date to be with each other at Thanksgiving 
kxmx mx time. This date was never kept, worse luck, and I had unknowingly said good- 
bye to Lynn at Cairo. 

Lynn Farrish was a prince. An oil engineer from California, world 
traveled, he had married a Canadian girl and when things happened at Dunkerque 
volunteered as a private in the Canadian army. 

Powerfully built, he had starred on the Stanford team and later was 
chosen for the Olympic Team in France in 1926. Upon entering the Canadian Army ho 
was sent overseas immediately and within a few months was transferred te the Royal 
Engineers and sent to Persia. With fck a gang of some 3000 coolies and no tools but 
pick, shovels and hammers he built 150 miles of the 1100 mile stretch of road be- 
tween Abadan and Teheran. 

Wanting excitement he had himself transferred to a British outfit 
"specializing in sane and entered extended training. Unfortunately at the Parachute 
School in Haifa he broke his shoulder and I entered training just as he was able to 
begin again. 

Our job was hot and time was the essence. Haifa is 24 hours by rail 
from Cairo and one trip on what passes for a train will cure you of ever wanting to 
nake another. It looked to me like a go>«d idea to hook a ride by air 0 I found an 
RAF pilot who would take us but Lynn said no something might happen and we might not 
arrive on time. So — — — we went by rail! 



The train was hat, crowded and filthy. We finally got into a compartment 
with a very likeable Englishman and we desided to occupy against all comers. Then 
at night two of us could sit leaving the other seat for the third chap to stretch 
out on. Lynn won first toss and laid down smiling happily. But not for long. Bed- 
bugs and other vermin made sitting up a pleasure. 

A truck met us at Haifa and we rattled and bumped six miles to a tent camp 
with the sonorous and Biblical sounding name of Ramat David. Five days of up and 
doing were ahead of us. 

Five French Canadian and one English "other ranks" were put into our "jump" 

class and we were told to be ready for an intensive course the following morning. 

* 

Lynn and I drew a fairsized Indian wall tent with floor and looked around 
and located a couple of sandfly nets after seeing the wide barred mosquito netting 
provided. It*s worth taking precautions against sand flies. The bite ef the tiny 
insect is really painful and sand fly fever is very unpleasant. 

fie tmmed in early, put out the light and lay talking. 

Lynn "You know, Al, here we are, grown up men, forty-three and forty-four 
years old, supposed to have horse sense, here to learn parachuting. I never even 
ride in a plane if I can help it, ^ee many trips over the Andds." 

Al, "Oht ho! so that’s why you wanted to come on that goldam train?" 

Lynn, "Well, we’re here in time, anyway, but aren’t we a couple of 

dam fools?" 

Al, "you know, my kid took his parachute work in the Navy a year ago and 
1 was trying to figure what demented member of the family he took after. Now I know." 

The next morning we oldsters, for the English Sergeant was twenty-three, but 
the youngest French Canadian was 36, were put under a very cocky by capable Staff 
Sergeant named Gascoigne who gave us a physical workout that made my hardening-up 
exercises at Kasr El Nil in Cairo seem like a pink tea. 

The next four days we jumped and Lynn and 1 sweat gallons. To my dying 
day I’ll remember two reservoirs of varying blue just before the target light came on. 

It was windy at Ramat David, by nine in the morning jumping had to be dis- 
continued because high wind causes many accidents to the parachutists. Then at night 
the wind dies down again and when you are airborne it is like coining down into black 
velvet dimly seen with the lighted target shining like an illuminated electric switch 
in a dark room. 



Being the eldest I jumped first and was permitted the dubious honor of seating 
myself just to the re*r of the open side door watching the ground pattern getting small, 
then larger, as we leveled off for the target and the DC3 throttled down to a mere 120 
miles anj|f hour. 

We had spent hours learning to pack a chute and how to adjust it so there would 
be comfort to your shoulders when suspended from the envelope; how to operate the in- 
genttous quick release ©n your chest built somewhat like tht dial on a safe with arrows 
pointing the directions "open and shut". The overwhelming advantages of this safety 
device cannot be overestimated. When you are airborne and have taken the shock of your 
ohuto opening, you merely turn the dial in the direction "open", tap the flat knob, and 
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three of the four straps held by it fall free, leaving you adequately suspended by your 
shoulders. Then you withdraw the leg straps through your web belting and on hitting 
the ground, throw your upper body in the direction of the wind in a twisting motion, 
and your chute is carried off your shoulders and you are ready for immediate action. 

This device has probably saved thousands of lives of men who, if having to 
unbuckle or cut straps from their body to disengage the chute would either be carried 
along the ground by a runaway chute or be shot while freeing themselves from the harness. 

We wore a curious helmet of sponge rubber supposed to guard your head from 
injury on landing and chewed gum to keep the muscles of the neck pliable, otherwise 
some men suffer severe stiff necks from sweating out over the target. 

As the plane approaahes the target area the British dispatcher checks your 
chute for fit and tht twine lacings over the envelope to see they have not been dis- 
turbed, hooks your long cable webbing to a cable on the floor of the piano, and gives 
you a thumbs up for a goad landing. 

There are two lights over the door operated by the pilot; as you approach 
the target the red light goes on and you plant yourself in the doorway, hands on the 
sides of the door to give yourself a good push out, legs braced one back of the other 
like a sprinter, keeping your eyes glued on the lights. Green appears and your muscles 
project you into space, your cable pays out and tears the twine lacing and your freed 
chute bellies out and your next conscious thought after jumping is a sudden cessation 
of the terrific speed plus the friction of the wind. 

any things may happen as you jump. A hand out toe far may spin you so 
you must unwind on the way down, which gives you little opportunity to brace yourself 



for landing. hr an outstretched arm may catch in a shroud line causing your envelop© 
to partially collapse and carry you dawn too fast, or opening fully, jerk your am irom 
tano socket. It is best to grab your trouser seams as you jump or flex your anus smartly 
to your cnest. 

here is iittle snoci «n opening as me snxoud xj.ne« ^ay out as the chute opens, 
the reverse of the .-unerican chute which in the old days was very uncomfortable upon 
opening, and the collapsing method of landing, based on the principle that relaxing and 
rolling are more fitted to the structural makeup of a man than talcing the terrific 
shock of landing and tumbling. 

American paratroops now collapse on landing, with, x imagine a far lesser 
extent of injuries. 

un being o.irbome, the human impulse is to spread the legs; they must be held 
together and extended 3» this cuts down oscillation, another evil chance as it might 
frustrate your efforts to get your feet on the ground first, instead landing smack on 
your back-side, stomach or head. 

The gratification on your initial jump of finding yourself airborne is 
tremendous. The man doesn't live who can be indifferent to the thought processes that 
admit to a chute failure. As a result, your second jump is probably a pleasure and 
those to follow, work, attempting to gain good fora, to steer where you wish to go 
by pulling shrouds in that direction, learning to turn just so much so you will be in 
a favorable landing position, and lastly, begin thinking about what ynudtx you're 
going to do when you hit the ground because all this training, all these tries, have 
been simply for the purpose of getting you somewhere, inaccesible to foot, truck or 
air plane, to fight. If you are potted in the air or as you land, all the expense 
and effort in your training chalks up a big zero. 

Our training was completed without accident or casualties. The little 
French Canadian who followed me down the first time, gasped out "My heart, she go 
flop in my mouth", and on my own last jump, at night, in my efforts to get the 
string out quickly so we wouldn't be carried far and wide, let ^o too soon and 
fetched up in a mass of thistles which took several days to dig out of my posterior. 

On the last night, Lynn and I bought the bar at the Officer's Club and 
had our training chap 3 over. Training was over and we felt like celebrating. 

The next morning I negotiated a ride on a DCS and Lynn went along, un- 
willing but agreeable, bound for Cairo and adventure. 



On arrival at Cairo we found Lynn was to leave immediately and that his transfer 
to the American Army was effected. 

While km he sweated out his gear, 1 oembed the town for an American uniform, 
finally looating him a tropical worsted, his only item of American uniform until in 
December, he came out of Jugland to report. 

He did a magnificent job inside and when I learned he had been killed in 
Greece in a plane crash later on, knew I had lost a great frs± friend. 



56. CHAPTER XVI 

The 23rd. of December came with no word fevm the Minister* A courier brought us 
a message from Captain Bob Y/ade who it appeared was leaving /dth his Submission which 
had been with Keserovic in the Kopanic Mountains five days travel to the east. 

Sic This Mission had formerly been headed by Lord Selby, who had been captured 
by the Germans near Belgrade and reportedly killed. 

Wade advised us he was pushing on to another village, but if we cared to Join 
him he would be glad to have company. 

Marko, Mansfield and I immediately left word for Bora, saddled up and finally 
after dark came to the village. 

We found Capt. Wade a stocky, blue-eyed, ruddy-faced Britisher with the grin 
of a mischevieu8 kid. He had with him a little Australian called Ross who was an es- 
caped prisoner of war; Roberts, a very capable radio man and Sergeant Jouney, a French 
Englishman or an English Frenchman from the Isle of Jersey. Two Yugoslavs who were 
afraid their throats would be cut as Keserovic hadn’t liked them very well, completed 
the party. They were a noisy happy lot crowded in a little straw filled room. 

Wade simply explained he had been ordered to get out of the country if he 
could and fcake his way to the headquarters of the Second Korpus of the Partisan Army 
who had been instructed to evacuate such parties. With the sudden pickup of supplies 
to the Partisans Keserovic was becoming uncooperative as were some of the other Chetnlk 
leaders, blaming England for turncoating after the promises made by King George, 
Churchill and Eden. 

The little party was very desirous of having Marko in particular go along, 
if he could, as he knew the country through which they were to pass and the Americans 
were invited to go along for additional fire power. 

Marko did not hesitate. Two and a half years of being on his own in the 
country had been enough. Most of the time he had been in peasant dreBS and a request 
t© Cairo to send him some British dress had brought him a carefully packaged container 
filled with tennis clothes. They forgot to include the racquet and balls! Marko' s 
language at tires was highly adequate and he outdid himself on this occasion* 

We had finally managed to pick up the jacket and pants ©f British battle 
dress plus an overcoat that fitted his great frame and one pair of motorcycle boots, 
size 12 had displaced his opanci. 

YYe Americans had several things yet to collect from the Minister and I 
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linally decided to leave Mansfield behind with Bora to pick these up, and came ®n with 
the cheta Mihailovic was to provide for safety in the long trek to the coast. I would 
go ahead with Wade and Marko. With our small number and stripped down equipment we 
should be able to get through the layer of Bulgarians and Germans; and the Partisans 
should hot be too unfriendly with all the Lend Lease aid they were receiving. 

I felt worried about Bora. He would have to return his family to a safe place 
and placate the Minister for letting me out of his sight. However, I wrote a long 
letter to Mihailovio explaining that it was my duty and also possibly to his advantage 
for me to be on my way. 

I said au revoir to Mansfield, who had performed in an outstanding manner and 
who had become like a younger brother, and the new adventure was on. 

We took stock of weapons. Each man had a Mill’s hand grenade, adequate for 
neutralisation; there were two American Enfields, a Sten, a Schmeiser and each man had 
at least ©no pistol. ’.Ye had four horses, two riding and t ;o pack, and everyone was 
rarin' to go. 

The next three days we traveled sixteen to twenty hours a day, avoiding towns 
and taking refuge at night in isolated farmhouses. The village strata (guard) were 
suspicious but 1 had sufficient autographed pictures of m._any Chetnik leaders and it 
was known I was on a trip of inspection. Lack of bodyguard was explained with the 
fact that the two Yugoslavs with us knew the country and we were moving fast to fixxi 
finish before the snow got too deep for travel. 

We passed along a ridge on Christmas day and from there on a parallel road, 

counted approximately 400 Bulgarians. They hailed us and we answered them very im- 
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politexy, knowing they couldn’t reach us. shots they are lousy I 

xn one village the i ope was very suspicious be we outtalked him when he 
called the local Chetnik leader, so were not detainee}. 

Toward night we were passing single file along t trail at the edge of a 
pasture sloping to the precipitous cliffs overhanging a mountain stream when my horse's 
pack slipped. I had spent hours attempting to show the two Jugs how to pack properly 
and now they attempted to ri^ht it by main strength and managed to upset the stocky 
beast sending him rolling down the slope headed for the river with packs and 
paraphrenalia flying in all directions. He was brought up short by a little tree 
almost at the edge of the cliff, unhurt; but we lost our only can of butter which ’Tade 




had carefully saved for months and the hand generator for the radio battery was 
severely damaged* 

Later that night, about 11 o’clock tfe stopped at a farmhouse, bought a lamb, 
slaughtered it and roasted the front quarters for our Christinas dinner. Rather late 
but s^st welcome. 

Christmas with us isn’t the same as in Serbia, where it is celebrated Jan. 7th. 

YiTe were on the road again the next morning at eight after some four hours sleep 
and the people in the country were terrified, saying both Germans and Bulgarians were 
very near. All day we heard desultory firing, some of it rather large caliber. About 
six o’clock we were able to get a guide to take us on to the next village on the other 
side of the mountains and by luck, heard at a farmhouse ©n the route that soldiers 
were just ahead of us in bivouac. They might be Partizans. 

!7e fixed Hark© up with Bob iVade’s cap, his own black beret not looking very 
military, and he and the guide went up the road talking loudly s© they would be 
challenged more quickly and maybe able to make a run for it if it was the Bosche. !7e 
left our animals saddled for instant flight and descended upon a terrified peasant 
family in order to get in out of the deadly cold. I pinned American flags on the 
shoulders of the Yugoslavs so the Partizans wouldn’t execute them as Chetniks. We 
also bought some bread and dried meat from the farmer to assauge a terrific hunger. 

About half past ten Marko’ s guide brought us a note saying it was the 
Partizans, that they were ^uite friendly and to come ahead. The peasants said a 
fervent farewell and we pushed on, this time walking on air. 

At two in the morning we contacted a Partizan patrol, who looked, spoke 
and acted as the Chetniks I had just left and arrived at the brigade headquarters* 

Here I saw a good many women among the troops carrying machine guns or rifles if in 
patrol parties or else acting as olerks or typists. 

The brigade commander had retired but greeted us pleasantly and told us 
we would be taken on to division headquarters as soon as we had rested. 

By seven we were rxxik again on the road, very hungry and at noon reached 
the little village of Eegbina not too far from the good sized village of Hova Varosh* 
There was an air of tenseness and vigilence combined with discipline 
which set these people apart from the Chetniks with their easy courtesy and profession- 
al discipline. This appeared to indicate at first glimpse a hardy fighting spirit, 
and indeed these people had been more ©r less continuously fighting for two years* 



V('e found out that German pressure had forced them from Bosnia and they were in the 

Sandzak, first, because the Germans were poor mountaineers and food was scarce, and 
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second, to see how the area bordering Serbia would receive them» 

The Serbs were sullen and resentful of them and the fact I lost forty pounds 
in weight in the two and a half months I was with the Partisans might be taken to 
indicate that the peasants were not digging into their stored food to provide for the 
Forces of Liberation. 

On arrival Marko, Wade and I were invited to dine with the division commander 
and the kommisar. We found them both very intelligent men. They said they had received* 

instructions to forward any mission personnel to the headquarters of the Second Korpus 

» 

commanded by General Peka Dapcevic. However, it was not known what enemy might be en- 
countered on the way and we would have to wait until a party now on its way from 
Kolasin, arrived. 

That meal was rather good and all went well until they began to question us 
about the Chetniks. We told them then that we were coming out of Serbia on orders 
from the Allied comitmnders , that we could not divulge any information concerning the 
Chetniks or enter into any discussion as to political questions. In the matter of the 
enemy which we could identify as Germans, Bulgarians or other Axis troops, we would 
give then what information we had outside of Serbia proper inasmuch as Serbia was re- 
garded as garrisoned by Chetniks as part of the Allied forces and any incursions into 
that territory on the part of the Partisans would only serve to precipitate bloody 
civil war and relieve the German situation, which was not desired. 7Je felt that a 
definite understanding in the beginning was far better than leaving these people 
to believe they might obtain information which w© could not in honor or inclination 
divulge. 
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CHAPTER XVII 



was quit© apparent from the beginning that they would keep us with them until 
any information we would reveal had been extracted and we called a consultation of all 
haixds and warned then net to talk either of matters military or political* 

Then began three weeks of waiting and angling with spasmodic fighting at Nova 
Varosh, Ivanjica, Kushich, Mucanj, Ravnagora, Belareka, Studa, Ogladjenica and Jablanica. 

Vie were not permitted to go either to Nova Varosh or Ivanjica where they claimed 
Chetniks were with the Germans. We were never shown any Chetnik or German prisoners, 
either ef whom we were most anxious, naturally, to question. 

At each village a party headed by the Kommisar would enter the mayor’s office 
and destroy all property records, The reason given was that it would prevent the 
Germans from being able to requisition from the people on the basis of land ownership 
but the peasants, fiercely proud of their meager acres, could only feel that what they 
had labored so hardly to keep was being taken away from them* 

In each village the able bodied were impressed inte the brigades and com, 
potatoes and live stock requisitioned. On the road our column stretched for miles 
with lowing cattle and baaing sheep making us look like approach to the County Fair* 

Their movement on the read was very efficient; advance and flanking parties 
eliminated possibility of surprise and foot brigades continually ranged our main column* 

I was fascinated by the use ef women all through the organization and during 
action it was apparent they could stick it out better than men at a machine gun 
position although they were slower when it was necessary to get out quickly* As a 
result there were generally almost as many wounded women as men in comparison with 
a strength overall of not more than five per cent* 

The first day at Hegbina, my horse, a nasty^-tempered little hellion, kicked 
Ross in the testicles and for a week he was in agony* He had to accompany us as 
leaving him behind was impossible. However, by alternating riding and walking he kept 
up and a surgeon with the fartizans took infinite pains .nth him* 

This surgeon was from L agree and before the war; aesides being most eminent 
in his profession had bben one of the top ranking temuo players and swimmers in Serbia* 
He was in his late fifties but in perfect physical condition and spared neither himself 
or his assistants* 

He had performed several operations where part of the brain had been destroyed 
.M in »ne case in particular, that .f a rath.r pr.Uy girl, 1* * ^ »** •*««• « 
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skull on th© left side blown, away. Not being advanced further than first aid in the 
medical profession and equally uninformed in technical French, I dsi did not absorb 
to* much of his dissertation but I gathered he had developed a method oB bone growth 
t® close the wound rather than by the use of a plate. The young woman had been 
partially paralyzed in the beginning but was making rapid recovery of function and 
only a small throbbing section remained of the great hole in her head. 

Originally impressed into service by the Ustashi, the Partisans had taken a 

town in order to get the doctor and his family away. He was not a Communist but was 

definitely a surgeon of great ability, tending the desperately wounded with infinite 

tenderness and operating under the most apalling conditions. I would place him in 

* 

the first ten of the characters 1 admired the most in the length and breadth of 
Yugoslavia. 

The party from the headquarters of Dapcevic arrived on the 2nd of January 
and daily Marko, Tfade and I pressed for departure only to be put off. 

A Jugoslav who had spent some time in America and had joined the British 
Army and later was sent into the Partisans as a radio operator was constantly with 
our enlisted men. He had been left with this oommand for about a year becoming a 
Fartizan of Partisans. Sergeant Jouney finally got him in his cups ( a practice 
greatly frowned on ly the Partisans) and he disclosed the fact that we were being 
held for information and our radio. 

That was the last straw. We were getting used to being gaped at by the 
peasants as those strange Englishmen who were now only fighting with Tito, but we 
drew the line on their other desires and told the new commander who had arrived with 
the Second Korpus party that either hef would furnish us guides or we would go on 
alone and to hell with him. 

He agreed to begin travel towards the Lim River and its junotion with the 
Uvac at Rude where we would have to mako our crossing. 

This necessitated considerable northerly travel and we were headed for 
Southern Montenegro but the commander explained all other bridges on the Lim were 
held by Germans or destroyed and indeed the bridge at Rude had been partially wrecked 
by the Germans but foot passengers could get across and a ford up the river was not 
too swift for animals if a rope line was uded. It seemed the only thing to do. 

Came a rapid succession of villages with attaoks from the enemy every 
fey/ days. 7/e weren't given much warning and all of us narrowly missed being hit as 
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we pulled out, well in the rear of the headquarter' e personnel*, 

Then came Jablanica, a beautiful, previously wealthy little village set in a 
rather extended "polje" or flat alluvial plain. We approached from the east down a 
raugh rocky mountain trail between two great peaks. As we appx drew near, but before 
we could see the actual buildings of the place, firing broke out and we halted as the 
Dalmatian and Shumadija brigades went forward to investigate. Finally we went ahead 
as ricochets in that dam place were just as bad as being fired on direct. 

As we approached the main north and south road lined with a few stores, we 
were able to see four dead Germans sn the ground and five or six more pounding south 
with Partisans following. Every so often one of the Germans would stop and send a 
few carefully spaced bursts of maohine gun fire at the pursuers, who would drop on 
their bellies and fire furiously with their Berettas and Stens. 

There was firing continuing from the two mountains straight ahead. To the 
north of the junction with the main road our road swung west across a little oreek 
continuing to the north of the right mountain and swinging gradually to the north 
west. Until we reached that point, a matter of a mile and a half, we would be under 
fire although the range would be rather distant, perhaps six hundred yards. 

Sergeant Jouny and Roberts were next ahead and behind me and we all 
noticed four men from one of the brigades climbing the mountain to the right which 
commanded the west bearing of the road. All this time troops were deploying north 
and south to encircle the two mountains and they moved fast and in perfect raaneevure. 

As we came opposite the four men who at a guess were about seven hundred 
yards away, the scary whine of overrange bullets suddenly changed to pops, which means 
someone has your range and isn't missing you by more than a few feet at most. We 
forced our horse to lie down all three got behind her. Jouny bursts out with "Those 
dam P's are firing at us"l 

T7e had nothing to fire back with with any accuracy. They were evidently 
using a scope sight and in a little while we forced ourselves to continue with me 
trying to hurry the mare, Jelina, who, good old Army trained gal, refused to be per- 
turbed and certainly wasn't going to be hurried. 



CHAPTER XVII I 



That night at Rudo where we were ta part from the division and go on with & 
snail group to Eolasin same seventy five miles away over* the worst mountain ranges 
outside Albania and in the dead of winter. 

Rude had been a lovely place. In my first few weeks with the Chetniks we had 
remained for a few days four miles north and had ventured into the town daily to buy 
supplies and food. The large bridge just west of the junction of the Uvac with the 
Lim had been destroyed when the Chetniks left and the Germans had been unable to 
follow us in force although our departure was much accelerated. 

Tfe 3aid goodbye to the division commander and listened to a report of the 
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days fighting. They had killed 40 Germans and 30 Chetniks, taken 15 Chetniks prisoners 
while losses were only 4 dead and 16 wounded. They had also taken 2 mortars, 3 light 
machine guns and about 8,000 rounds of ammunition. 

I told him it was a beautiful encircling movement, as finely executed as 1 
had ever seen and that he vms to be congratulated. 

"However", 1 said, "your four men were recognized who shot at our party and 
here's how close they came", and I showed him the hole in the left pocket of my 
battle dress* He had a most peculiar look on his face. 

I continued "The loss of one of our party considering the fact that Chetniks 
were attacking us would have been wonderful propaganda, wouldn't it? May I see your 
Chetnik prisoners?" 

"No, they are not available", he cried. 

"I thought not." 

We left fifteen gold pieces (about $300 ; with the Kommisar for the 
hospital and set out across the river, fording our animals through the swift current, 
getting nicely drenched in the process. 

Our companions were largely Italian artillerymen and signalmen on their 
way back to the Korpus headquarters fGr som© purpose we were unable to discover. r?e 
could not bring ourselves to forget that yesterday these men had been on the side of 
the Axis and the iugoslavs, both Chetniks and rartizans regarded them with contempt. 

We made about six hours out of Rudo stopping for the night at TJstibar. 
We were quartered with an elderly woman, a widow, whose house was the most immaculate 
I had seen in Yugoslavia, keeping house like my Aunt Hat, who swooned at the sight of 
a speck of dust. 
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She was greatly afraid v/hen we first entered her house but our assurances that 
we -.vs re English and Americans and were paying our w&y finally gained her confidence 
and trust. 

Her husband had been a gendarme in the community for thirty years, had fought 
in VTe rid ’Var I, and, when the country fell in 41 he felt he must stay on dispensing 
the law as he had always done. He was highly regarded in the community. The Partisans 
had rounded up the officials of the town two months before and executed the lot. Kow 
the riff raff of the town were in charge, so the old lady said. 

The poor thing was in desperate straits and I managed to buy a blanket from 

her for the road for a gold piece. The plight of helpless old people in a country 
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beset by all kinds of warring elements is net pretty* 

Gradually she lest seme of the terror inspired by the Partisans wad brought 
t© light the interesting information that the week previous a Chetnik cheta of about 
sixty men came through the village, travelling very fast, headed for Rudo and the 
Coast and that the party contained ton or twelve Englesl* 

After making discreet inquiries in the village we became convinced it must 
have been Colonel Bailey and Lt* Mansfield with probably some other members of the 
British Mission with Mihailevic. If this supposition was correct, either a canal had 
been opened or some bold soul, probably Lukacevic, was making one, traveling fast and 
counting on knowledge of the country to filter the party through the assorted Germans, 
Bulgarians and Partisans* 

At the end of February we had word from Cairo that Bailey and Mansfield 
had reached the Coast after incredible hardship and been picked up by a British gun- 
boat near Dubrovnik. 

Vfith that information and subsequent discourse with Mansfield in America, 
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the jig saw fell into place. At the time of the Partizan attack on IvanUwa, the 
Partiz&ns assured us their plan included an attack on an antimony mine about an hours 
march out of the town proper. As I have stated before we were not permitted to go to 
Ivanjica in spite of the fact Partizans occupied the town for three days, bringing 
back with them huge stores of white flour. They claimed that Chetniks had fallen 
upon the column making the attack on the antimony mine and their forces had been com- 
pelled to withdraw after killing several Chetniks. This was Colonel Bailey* s party 
and they certainly were not looking to attack, only to get through the country as 



fast as their legs would carry them. One sure policy appears to he; only t© 
believe what you see yourself. 

At the time Mark© told the bartizan commander that in his opinion the 
destruction of the antimony mine would have visited real loss on the Gemans 
whereas looting a town merely visited hardship on an already long suffering 
people. 



CHAPTER XIX 

i"e came into real mountains now as we felt it wiser to stay off the main roads. 
Friboj was held by the Chetniks and Prijepolje and Pljevlja by the Germans so we 
slogged it out over the high mountains, crossing the much traveled road between the 
last two named towns at a little wide place in the road called Jabuka (apple) 
around midnight of the 25th. 

Outside of losing track of the days and being unable to contact Cairo because 
of it, which was a very helpless feeling, we were making good time, and, when we did 
finally after several days get on the beam again, we were ordered to proceed to 
Berane, on the Lim River just above Albania where there was an air field which would 
be used to evacuate us. 

Our Straza numbered twenty, all peasants, who looked, acted and sang as the 
Chetniks had and after leaving Jabuka tension fell away, although the going became 
harder and harder and food was almost impossible to obtain. 

This was the Sandzak of Montenegro, terribly hit by war; and. for one period 
of three days in succession we passed burnt -farmhouse after burnt farmhouse with all 
living beings destroyed. The haystacks were two or three years old which indicated 
the time the depredation had secured. The inhabitants in this part of the world 
could not be conquered by the Germans or Italians and the few still living were 
fighting with the Chetniks. 

In turn wo stayed the night at Brvenica and Hocvina heading for Salovic 

where we would encounter the main read from Plevlja to Bijelo Polje which was re- 
ported held by the Partisans. The going was getting worse and worse and we often 



were able to travel only a kilometer an hour, which makes any distance immeasurable, 
e did set sixteen kilometers far a daily accomplishment and held strictly to it. 

Occasionally we were able to buy a little dried beef or ham, smoked in the 
rafters of a Koliba, a rude windowless shepherds hut and were able to obtain a little 
cornmeal which we could make into Katchamak by boiling in water, but of potatoes, milk 
or kajmak there was none, LVen beans were lacking* We were beginning to look like a In 
bunch of desert rats and the beards we let grow to shield our faces from the ten 
below zero weather did nothing to improve our appearance* 

The animals suffered worse than we did as we were able to buy only a little 
hay which was not enough food as in that weather corn or oats were vitally nepessary. 
They had tc be led most of the distance carrying only our musettes and dispatch cases* 
One evening, dead tired, I mounted Jelina on a fairly good stretch of road 
along the side of the mountain. I had given her a tiny crust of corn bread, which 
6he relished as most horses would sugar and she pranced like a colt just as the read 
narrowed down to less than a yard in width* Both right legs slipped off and landed 
luckily on a narrow shelf several feet below as I pitched over her left shoulder. 

Slowly, with scarcely a tremble she pULled up first one leg then the other to the 
road and we went on with me walking. The fifteen hundred feet to the batten of the 
mountain made me slightly shaky in the knees* 

Jelina was an amazing beast, perfectly cool under fire or in an emergency 
and on a good road could walk five miles an hour, very fast for a horse* She was 
eleven years old, born in the stables of the Royal Guard, had been taken by the 
Gestapo, then by the Chetniks before her purchase by Major Selby* She was gentle, 
easy to keep, had a perfect trot and a very near approach to character* 

*ffe expected to make Salovic the night of uhe 23th but about 9 o f clock 
stopped in a nearer village, dead tired. The people were friendly which seemed 
strange until a delegation of three old men came in and addressed me in rusty English. 
They had all lived in America, working in Gary, Indiana in the steel mills. They had 
returned te Montenegro, bought farms, expecting to enjoy the fruits of their labor. 

How, however, between the Germans, Italians, Chetniks and Partizans, they had nothing 
and as one of them said "We would give our immortal souls to get back to .unerica.” 
Montenegro is a desperately poor country at best and three years of war had sufficed 
to pauperize even the few well to do. I asked them if nhey preferred Ohetniks or 
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artizans and they simply replied Vfe want only peace and an end of this terror* 

There was a telephone line reaching to oalovic and we called the i'artizan 

headquarters there and learned, they had service on to Kolasin. We made arrangements 

for them to notify the British Mission at Kolasin that we would be in oalovic the 

next morning and for some one to he available on the phone and turned in* 

At Salevic as arranged Mark* called hunter the officer in charge of the 

Mission and I could see he was rapidly losing his temper as he listened* Finally he 

turned to us and explained that Dapcevic was ordering us to Kolasin, a terribly 

round about way to Berane which was only fourteen hours by way of Bijelo Pol jo# 

% 

Marko returned to the phone n Tell Dapcevic we obey orders from Cairo and 
they ordered us to go to Berane* We certainly take no orders from these people# 

Hunter then went on to say that having been with the Chetniko we were under 
suspicion and it was necessary to propitiate Dapcevic# 

We were becoming more and more angry but when we learned that tremendous 
leads of supplies were being received at Kolasin we decided to shelve our pride and 
irritation and see what a little food would taste like* <Ve did decide also to have 
no mercy on any chocolate or cigarettes that might be in Hunter* s hands# 

There were two hard days travel ahead of us with the country standing 
straight up and down* At Mojkovac the half way point, the town’s people fed ua and 
more former Americans came to talk and laugh and see a little of .America in me 
although by now we all looked like something the cat had dragged in and our table 
manners were obscene# 

The last sixteen kilometers to Kolasin were very difficult but the end of 
our trip was in sight and the country turned into a beautiful fairyland of white 
forests and glittering peaks. On the ground we would flounder off the three foot 
thick path of ice and weakness compelled us to rest often, rack trains of food , 
clothing, arms and ammunition passed us continuously bound for the Sandzak Partisan 
headquarters between Mojkovac and Salovic* 

The ordeal was finally ended and the B r itish were as unfeignedly glad to 
see us as we were them and an American Naval Officer with them Lt. Holt Geeen of 
Charleston, S. C. brought close to me wide, busy streets. Coca Cola, school kids 
playing, juicy steak and french fries, innerspring mattresses and gun and knife 



He met me with a bar of 



hung on the -wall to look atjwith other nostalgic memories, 
chocolate and a pack of Camels. Mark* and I had finished with American cigarettes 
the 15th of November. 

Tea -was brought and tasted like nectar of the gods. We had brewed our last 
two weeks before and my saccharine tablets were only a memory. 

I spied a beautiful pair of South African shoes well-hobbed under the bed 
and as icy right toe had been on the ground the last three days, tried them on. They 
fitted perfectly and I told Major Hunter, who owned them, I would send him a pair 
from Bart or C a iro. 



CHAPTER XX 

After a little K&rko and I accompanied Eunter and Green to Dapcevic’s headquarters, 
a rather pretentious stone house formerly belonging to a waalthy family. He greeted us 
pleasantly in good French and introduced us to his huge Chief of Staff who immediately 
excused himself, taking Hunter and Green with him. 

Dapcevic was under the impression Marko was Colonel Bailey and began talking 
about Bailey's trip with Luk&cervic to Berane the previous September as if that was a 
very treacherous thing to do. 

It appeared that the announcement of Asnnistice with the Italians, which came by 
BBC September 8, five days after the armistice was consummated, broke upon the British 
Mission, then under Colonel Bailey, as well as the Chetniks without preliminary warn- 
ing. Evidently the Germans were forewarned by the Italians because they were able to 
disarm a great percentage ef the Italians in Western Yugoslavia. It would have meant 
a great deal to the Chetniks to have these arms. 

The following day the Mission was instructed by Cairo to do everything possible 
to obtain the surrender of the Italian garrisons in their vicinity. 

After consultation. Colonel Bailey, as British representative and Lukacevic of 
the Royal Yugoslav Army as Mihailovic' s , set out for Berane in Montenegro where was 
located the headquarters of the Italian Venetzia Dividion, whose forces were dis- 

positioned in Berane and Priboj en the Lim River. ’That happened at Berane was 
interesting in the light of future events.. 

Bailey, as a representative of the Allied Command, decided against disarming 
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the Italians, provided they chose to support the offensive against the Germans. 
Lukacevio, with the practicality ®f the guerilla, was for disarming them and placing 
the arms in the hands of the Chetniks, who could be counted on t© use them. He had 
the Slav's contempt for the Italian as a fighter. 

The upshot of it was that after much debate the Italians signed up with 
Llihailovic and B a iley and Lukacevic departed, leaving a few men for civil police work. 

In February, five months later, I was in Kolasi/going to Berane on my way out 
of the country. It was now in the hands of the Partizans who had attacked Berane 
without warning in October killing many Italians and forcing the rest into surrender. 
They were disarmed except for a few whom the Partisans felt might be counted on to 
fight. They became as the sans of Ham in the Bible, hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. The officers and headquarters personnel with the signalmen appeared fairly 
well dressed and fed but the great majority were the most wretched looking human 
beings I hare ever seen. Gaunt, ragged cadavers living on a ration half that of the 
Comrades of the Partizans, typhus infected, without means for immunization; they died 
like flies while serum from Italy which might have saved their lives and the lives of 
the peasant population, was administered only to the wearers of the Star. 

Dapcevic bitterly assailed Hudson as a Britisher for Bailey’s responsibility 
in drawing the Italians into the Chetnik fold and calling on the population to join 
them in the fight against the Germans. Tito’s utter disregard for the Allied policy 
in permitting the Italians to retain their anns was of no importance to the Partizans 
and Tito, who was the darling of the Russias. 

Marko simply told him the trip was ordered by the Allied Command which was 
sufficient authority for any of us, told him he had once made a trip with Dapcevic 
during the days when it was good form to fight Germans and Italians. 

Dapcevic suddenly thawed and from then on was a charming person, helpful 
and considerate, ^e was rather a medium sized, sparely built man carrying himself 
as a soldier, as indeed he was. 

originally from Zagreb he went to Spain and rose high in the International 
Brigade. TYhen xugoslavia fell he became a guerilla, eventually coining under rite’s 
leadership, ne was a magnificent tactitian and a courageous fighter and would rank 
first or second in the Balkans as a fighter against the Germans. He said he was not 
a Communist as was apparently borne out in a quarrel with Tito the following spring 



finisn off the Germans, chase out the Italians and call a halt to the civil war which 
was sweeping the country like a Hatfield-McCoy feud multiplied a thousandfold; and 
"Bring us back our King, God bless hirr^/ 

Our whole party, looking fairly presentable by now attended what turned out to 
be a banquet the next day. Dapcevic had an excellent cook and the meal would have 
satisfied a gourmet. 1 noticed m»3t Miracevic, the headquarters commandent, an old 
regular; the Komisaar whose name slips me although he was a person of much charm and 
intelligence; and an old .Russian, resident of Yugoslavia since the Y/orld Vfar I who 
had been with American troops a Vladivostok. The old Russian spoke a curious mixture 
of poor English and French to me but had a very refreshing sense of humor and, an 
irresistible smile. 

After the meal Dapcevio spoke of some badly wounded personnel at Berane he 
wished to evacuate to Italy with us and hoped we would not be too long delayed. He 
al3® said arrangements had been made to take us by way of Andrijevioa in camions. 

We spent the rest of the day listening to the Mission’s Hallicrofter, even 
dragging in Boston. The electric lights furnished by the kh* repaired light plant 
flickered slightly but were dazzling after months of candle and lamp light. Marko 
and I had each picked up an ingenious carbide signalling lantern from among the 
German stores at Visegrad but had been unabie to get fuel for it most of the time. 

At ten the next morning we said goodbye to Hunter and Dapcevic and au 
revoir to Green who was to wait for a couple of American airmen who had bailed out 
after being shot down over Mostar. 



CHAPTER XXI 

Our camion was a huge Fiat and looking over the motley crowd of Italians 
and Partizans, I failed to see where our party was going to ride. Wade,Marko and I 
finally clambered into the cab to sit two on the motor and one i^4 seat, leaving the 
balance to swarm over the incumbents in the rear which they did with sould satisfying 
curses. 

That was a trip! Everything was wrong with the machine and the load 
would of course have strained the power of a brand new car, but, by unloading at 




every turn we managed to make 34 kilometers to Andrijevica by eight that night. 

it was a journey never to be forgotten, climbing for fully 20 kilometers, getting 
out to push at every hairpin curve, filling the vacaun vdth oily petrol every mile or so 
because of non-working pumps; jabbering Italians offering poor advice to the driver until 
finally, when we reached the divide from which the ascent began, I climbed out with 
Jouney and we covered in ten minutes by a headlong path down the mountain what teak the 
camion 45 minutes to negotiate. 

* was glad we had broken away. In a little house by the road I ran into an old 
lumberman who had followed his trade in the United States for twenty years. He had been 
back in Mentenegre for fifteen er sixteen years but his eulegy on America would rank 
with that of any professional. His comments en civil war in Yugoslavia would net be 
fit to print but in his main argument was that just a few individuals with unholy 
ideas of pewerin their bosoms were destroying a people that would amount to something 
if let alone to build roads, raise fam_Alies to be educated and be free of the 
machinations of the British, tho Italians, the Austrians and the Russians for once. 

Ee was a refreshing character; massive, brooding, hospitable and vitriolic* 

Wo boarded the camion again, and widhed we hadn’t. Down-grade hairpins, 
ft 

brakes not too good and ^perspi ring Italian driver who appeared bereft of judgement. 

I thought of a saying of my father-in-law, "I have only one neck and kkidcx that’s not 
long enough to tie." But we finally arrived. 

They had waited supper for us and were as friendly as the people in Serbia 
bad been. The commander was and old regular soldier ( I had met six now among tho 
Partisans ) and this was an autpast in with Fech, a German stronghold, only 45 
kilometers away. He controlled the road to Berane, an hour’s journey north. 

During the meal the Partisan band, mostly from Split up tho Bxixmic 
Dalmatian Coast serenaded us with Sousa's music. Their time was good and being all 
dressed in gray native costumes they presented a fine appearance. A suite of 
Dalmatian tunes especially wo r e very beautiful. 

Tho Brigade Information Officer, a chap named Milo Vlahovic, was a 
most interesting character. He claimed to bo an American, bora iq£he Tiest of 
naturalised parents. Ho made a visit to Montenegro when he became 21 right after 
V7orld Viar I. Life was pleasant among his people's people, and he married a 
beautiful mountain £iri who gave him four children. He went to work in the 



fcitr^vitsa Mines and then bad luck hit him; his Jfjause burned and with it his proof of 
American citizenship* All he had left was a lodge card# Then in an accident he blev* 
off his left hand and had to learn to work in the mine offices and type ivith one hand* 
He spoke perfect American, slang and all and had had some time at college so he rose 
to be the manager's secretary* Then his wife died and war came* Two little farm 3 he 
owned became worthless, troops driving off all the live stock* Now his children live 
with his wife’s people and he was at least eating* 

S® many people talked to me who claimed to be Americans, going back to enjoy 
the frult 3 of American labor in Yugoslavia, only to have the holocaust of war sweep 
everything away, Tet somehow I could only feel sorry, not sympathetic. They only 
tock from America, and gave nothing in return* 



CHAPTER XXIX 



The next morning our travel was over almost immediately; for in an hour and 
a half w^4ere striding into Berane* 

It had been a pretty town with a great wide main street ending at the river's 
edge* A lovely old mosque reached its peculiar tower into the sky and the stores and 
shops still showed evidence of excellence although the succession of troops had bled fck 
them white of supplies* 

Everything had to be purchased on the Black Market, the Partizan3 having 
made no attempt whatever at control, merely requisitioning what they wanted themselves* 
Apples were 70 cents to $2*00 a kilo which is 2.2 lbs by our standard, bread $1*00 a 
kilo, cream $3*00 a kilo, and com meal 65 cents; cigarettes were 85 cents to $1.20 
per package of 20, tobacco 80 cents to $1*00 for a 50 gram package, milk 30 to 50 
cents a liter which is a plump quart, matches 20 to 25 cents for a penny size box, 
meat $1*30 a kilo, sour milk $1*00 a kilo, wood $16*00 a cord and wheat 75 cents a 
kilo* Any fancy groceries were out of sight, eggs being 15 cents a piece, jam $1*30 
a small jar, sardines $1*20 a small can, soap really a luxury at $1*00 to $2.00 a 
bar and anchovies $4*00 a small can* A sandwich, ohite Castle size was 60 cents and 
shoes could not be purchased. 

The second day a fifteen year old Serbian came to us ani said he’d like 
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to keep us in feed and other need3 for a slight commission and we hired him. It was a 
very fortunate move and for awhile Stephen v/as a splendid investment until he decided 
to really make money on us. 

Natives would come in with all kinds of clothes, weapons, silver articles etc. 
until we had to have a guard posted to put a stop to this annoyance. 

One of the sales persons was a little Turkish girl who said she was 15. She 
offered to buy for us from the Mu3selman population, which was quite large. This 
also seemed a good idea and she brought in sugar which was almost non-existent, eggs 
equally scarce and gibanitsas, a kind of doughnut which, after our long fast, tasted 
delicious. 

One meal a day, at noon, we took at the brigade headquarters. 

On first arrival a fine old regular major was in command and we were treated 
in a very friendly manner. A guard was established on our insistence to watch our 
property when we were out. 7> r e fed them when we ate, having made arrangements with 
the gazda or propietor of our hotel (cafana), of which we had the second floor, to 
prepare what we were able to buy. 

The girl of all work would clean our four rooms, make the beds and bring 
dawn hot miik which we would implement with gibanitsas ©r sausage sandwiches. At 
night we’d have more hot milk with a little bread and honey. 

A person who has gone for some time without proper food appears always to 
relish talking about it. Our party would fasten on the pitifully small purchases 
brought in by Stephen and the little Turk in almost nauseating manner at times. In 
my own case, when I arrived home 1 still was forty pounds underweight and what I 
weighed when we got to Xolasin after the trek through the Sandzak, 1 wouldn’t know. 

talked of mail. I had last heard from my wife in September and it 
was now February. Just before Christmas I had attempted to send a greeting via the 
small radio in Cvetic’s headquarters to the Stab asking it be handed over to the 
Mission for transmission to Cairo, to Tfashington to Charlottesville. I oould not 
know whether it had gone through or not or whether little gifts requested had been 
sent. 

From early September until March 19th I could only wonder where my 
family was. That they were somewhere in America was a comforting thought, although 
my oldest youngster had been flying the Pacific since right after Pearl Harbor. 



Somehow it is hard to realize children have grown up and at 18 are taking a man's 
part in an inhuman struggle. 7/hen I reached Cairo in March the sight of 135 letters 
plus my Christmas was overwhelming and for a day I pored through handwriting that 
seemed doubly dear to me, knowing the anguish and uncertainty that, had attended the 
writing. Mine was a mild case however as Marko had been unable to write for two 
and a half years and in early 42 he had been reported killed to hii parents in South 
Africa. Then after a six months period he had been able t® get word out again to 
Cairo that he was alive and they had neglected to inform his folks for three more 
agonizing, heartbreaking months. 

Ross had been taken prisoner in 40 and Australia wa3 a terrible distance 
away. He had lived like an animal after escaping until barren necessity had per- 
mitted him to acquire the language. 

h'5 

Jack, who had fled to Palestine from Budapest with hai tiny two year old 
daughter, had been taken with his Royal Engineers detachment near Athens and only 
the fact that he was a ixa deep sea diver had permitted his Jewish body to remain 
intact. The Besche had used him on the most dangerous underwater repair work at 
Benghasi and Tobruk and finally, on his way from Athens to a liquidation center 
in Germany he had thrown himself off the train south of Belgrade after watching a 
guard hose the car he was riding in with machine gun fire. He had broken his left 
wrist and without medical attention it had knit almost at right angles but he had 
regained nearly full use of his hand. He had been so starved, beaten and over- 
worked that he had no spirit left and we had to watch him like a hawk to prevent 
his consuming all our meager supplies on the trail. Time and again he would 6neak 
into our food pack in the night, in spite of our surveillance and eat everything 
in it, when we were on starvation rations ourselves. Only the fact that he was 
a British soldier who had lived through literal hell kept us from shooting him or 
chasing him away as you would a marauding dog. 



CHAPTER XXIII 



The little people of the town and country came to see us; all terribly tired 
of war and its demands on their scanty means* Couldn’t we do something to stop this *x 
crazy civil war, brother killing brother and sons their father? ’’Give us peace and the 
King or a republic like the Americans’ 1 , they begged# "So few want thi* civil war and 
those few are drunk with power# Vie like Russia but we want to hold our land# There 
is no trouble with our sheep and cattle grazing# They have always clipped the grass- 
lands in the high mountains together# Help us to have peace, each man in his own little 
house, able to watch his children grow up with their school a part of their life# The 
Pukovnik( colonel^ knows that in the mountains our people are honest and strong# We 
live there as did the old Jews "an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth" but "fear 
God"# When we go to the towns to live we become mad like the city people, speak 
falsely for gain. Politics are our undoing# Peace and roads, power from our mountain 
streams, people from the outside world t® visit and broaden us and we could be great 
and of use to the world# We have been taught alwayy to be generous with those we 
love, unyeilding to those we hate but ever to strive for freedom#" 

We met a most interesting Swiss woman here in Berane the widow of a Serbian 
doctor, who had been a member of the International Red Gross during World Wkr x# She 
spoke beauwirul “rencn and whxle desperately poor, managed to Keep the two rooms re- 
maining to her the others having been requisitioned by the Fairtizans; immaculately 
clean and lovely# She still had a rather well stocked cellar with Italian vermouth, 
Dalmatian winds, French cider and champagne# Shortly after we arrived, the incumbent 
brigade was replaced and the newcomers seized her and forced her to reveal the hiding 
place of her wines# ihey then proceeded to steal the lot, some sixty bottles and 
drink it in a wild orgy that almost wrecked her house# 

Another family, the head of which was a professor, had three daughters and 
a son. The eldest daughter had a beautiful, trained voice. She was impressed into 
service by this same new brigade and compelled to tour the countryside on foot, 
singing night after night# She was a rather frail creature and the exposure wrecked 
a voice that should have been preserved# Th© son was impressed into a labor battalion# 
12y barber was a King’s man as was the village cap-maker and when they were 
incorporated into one of the two brigades formed in and around Borane, would pass me 
in drill with their tongues in their cheeks. 



As ans ©f them said "I am a Salonika veteran, but that was long ag»,. Now, I 
a;?. a member of the great Partizan army of Tito, but, they don’t dare give mo a gun, 

I know too well how to use it," 

Prom the main stem of the town at the river, ran a street very different. 

Shops had open fronts like Cairo and the East, There were curious roofs and odd 
looking hardware. Turkey had not left this place until 1S14. Across the river was 
Harem, where formerly lived the wives and concubines of the Turkish officials and 
garrison. A stronghold still graced a peak overlooking the town. 

Winding along a raging creek, we passed a mill for the grinding of flour, 

and the blackened ruins of a Monastery destroyed by the Germans. And then on a 

* - 

flat plateay-like field overlooking the whole town, the adequate flying field built 
by the Italians and to the north a lovely eld church, dating back hundreds of years 
belonging to the monastery below* 

'H\y r . 

An elderly Pope still remained to tend^church although the partisans frowned 
on services. As he said "Y/ith the typhus there are so many to bury!" 

The old chap nearly fell on my neck and brought out rakija for refreshment 
which he said was twenty years old. It must have been as it had a terrible wallop* 

Many years before he had bben sent to the Serbian Mission in Chicago* and he spoke to 
me in a curious mixture of English, Italian and Serbian* 

rater Kemp, a fair-haired British Major, who had casually strolled hatless 
into the village one night from Albania, passing himself off as a newspaper correspond- 
ent, filled in the missing Italian links and we went to see the old boy again and 
again to our mutual enjoyment* 

Peter had been a war correspondent during the trouble in Spain and had had 
one side of his face xaxxralyxd damaged so severely by a bomb he had been held from 
entering the service for two years after the war began, until it had healed well 
enough for him to chew solid foods. 

He was otherwise afflicted with that distinguished but painful hereditary 
malady of gout, which caught him about a week after his arrival and for eight or ten 
days iminebiliz ed him. 

About the same time my hips and knees, long suffering from sleeping on 
a layer of straw in sub zero weather with only a ground sheet and a blanket for 
covering felt so much better in a reclining position, that I stayed in bed. The 




greater part of the next ten days were spent in thfci manner fretting caught up on a 

little reading and discussing -with Peter whatever came to mind. 

I read in rapid succession Edgar Wallace's "3*ok of All Power”, Susan Ertz 
"Madam Claire", Tolstoy’s "V/ar and Peace", Andre Maureis "Ariel", and Kenneth Robert' 
"Oliver «Yi swell, all in the library of an English speaking Greek girl used as an 
interpreter by the Partisans. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

* 

An Italian came in daily to shave us, as our razor blades had long since 
gone to limbo and gradually other Italians dropped in to visit. One chap, from 
Florence was a sort of adjutant for the local Italian commander. He spoke fair 
French and fragmentary English and after a few trips offered the privilege of eat- 
ing at the Italian Officer's mess. That of course we couldn't accept but looked 
on it only as an attempt to be friendly. 

Sort came Duccio Exdallin, former ski champion of Turin, Italay* He had 
been a member of the Alpini and before the war had spent some time ia. the States. 
His English was very good and he soon came to the point and said the three Italian 
Generals in 3erane wished to meet us. 

Kcrke and I finally met with General Uxilio. Hi 3 quarters were just a 
short distance away in a charming house immediately across fwn* from the former 
Italian headquarters, xhe house itself was pock marked with shell and grenade 
fragments and the headquarters and empty ruin. 

We found the General a rather charming, educated professional biding 
his uime no get back no Italy and his family, and wanting most of ail from us to 
make up a table of bridge. A Serbian engineer who had built the modern road from 
. ech through Andrijevica, xodgerica and Cetinje to the Coast played with the 

General >,ut Marko and I with Anglo-American luck, won the marbles. It was a hell 
of a way to fight a war, but a fair way to pass the time; and war has an ungodly 
amount of waiting in it, both for folks at home and the army at th?- front. 




Knowing this chap had been in command of troops when Bailey and Lukacevic 
had negotiated their affiliation with the Chetnik forces I was curious to hear him 
explain how he now happened to be with the Partizans. It came out* 

The Partizans in late October had simply attacked without warning an^ enemy 
sitting out the war. Some of the Italians had given a terrific account of them- 
selves and 12 men had holed up in as concrete building near the headquarters and 
accounted for 150 Partizans before they were liquidated* The balance followed a 
new master* 

Upon surrender the Italian soldiers, except for one battalion of fighters, 
became headquarters troops and road builders. Their radio station had connection 
with Italy and was retained, and , after a short period of trial handling the v/ire 
eemcruni cat ions, the Partizans threw up their hands and had the Eyeties reassume 
that burden* 

Typhus had hit them terribly as their scanty diet was less than for the 
fighters who from childhood had been accustomed to slim rations. I had noticed 
in Africa and the Near East that the people ate a mere fraction of the amount of 
food necessary to keep English and Americans going. These people must be able to 
assimilate every last ounce of nourishment consumed. 

Each morning gaunt, skeleton-like disordered masses of men in what had 
once been smart appearing uniforms moved north out of tovm to return in the after- 
noon staggering under the load of a fair*-sized sapling hacked off its frozen base, 
their work for the day. 

Three hundred Italian soldiers and eight officers fell victim of typhus 
at one time and the peasants, unable to command the services of the one doctor left 
to practice without medic&ntB and a stripped hospital, died with appalling regularity 
Diptheria added its gain to the heavy toll. - 

Holt Green and the two American aviators arrived about the 9th of Feb. 

The officer, Lt* Stanley Grzesik was a bombardier and the enlisted man, Tosti, a 
radio sergeant. In their first run ever Kostar they had been hit and these two 
bailed out at about 5000 ft., getting as far as they could from the Germans before 
letting go. They had come down, Grzesik with the Partizans and Tosti with the 
Chetniks, who started him towards the Partizans the following morning. 
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Tosti was taken ill with jaundice immediately after arriving at Berane and 
had a wretched time of it as our diet waa $ot exactly fit for the sick. 

Grzesik was happy because he had learned his first day in the country that 

Serbian resembled his father’s Polish language in many ways. By the time he reached 
us he was doing a fine job of getting by and in fact was becoming fluent# He remain- 
ed in the country helping the British Mission long after the rest of us were evacuated# 
Holt Green was a Southern gentleman without a streak of meanness in him# He 
had a brilliant mind as was evidenced by his creating a very successful textile 
business in his ten years after college before we were at war# He had infinite 
patience, dogged perseverance and a swell sense of humor. He was sent to us to re- 
main until evacuation was effected, both of our party and the wounded who could not 

be properly treated or moved in case the Germans attacked the town of Berane in force# 
Cur immediate concern after arrival was of course the air field# The Italians 
had used it but exact measurements and description would probably be required by the 
R#A.F. whose standard operating procedure was to drop a pilot on any field and case 
it thoroughly before landing ships# 

We found the field broad and long and beautifully drained#, with a perfect 
approach and a fairly tricky takeoff one way and perfect the other. We felt we had 
ever; reason to be optimistic those first few days in February# They passed however 
without event# 

I was becoming very impatient to get out. My knowledge was gotting stale 
by the minute# I felt like a substitute on the sidelines at the big football game# 
Much later I was to learn that Hunter, in his desire to impress Dapcevic 
and concur with his request, planned a sortie to take off all the badly wounded 
(approximately 65} when we left and that meant more planes fekakJi than could be 
handled except under the most perfect conditions# It also meant delay# 

February 5th sixteen inches of snow fell, and the field lay white and 
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CHAPTER XXV 



On the 4th the brigade, quartered in the town, had moved out and the one coming 
in made their presence felt immediately. The Major in command was a rather, hand- 
some, affected individual who felt himself God's gift to women and the world, while 
the Xoramisar affected a shaven skull and sweeping mustachios and continued questions 
as to our being of the great proletariat. The answer we gave of being English and 
American could not penetrate his thick skull and we wondered at times whether or 
not we had dreamed up the broad rolling expanse of America. 

The first clash came over the airfield. The Major said th© snow was of no 
importance. However Mark© brought out the fact that our people would not risk even 
a single plan© on his opinion and the field would have to be cleared. Ho told us 
then to mind our own business so we called Dapcevic, who immediately instructed th© 
dear fellow to clear the field within twenty fonr hours. 

The job was a tough one but there were horses in plenty and w© even knocked 
together one snow plow to accomplish a smooth quick job. It was no good to tho 
Major who refused to use it, and instead impressed 1600 males from the town with 
shovels and for three days his soldiers drove the half starved wretches day and 
night until the field was cleared. 

Entertainments began to be held nightly and some were quite good. However 
all people over fifteen were compelled to attend and a dreadful two hours was taken 
up with pure propaganda with our Kommisar impressing on the villagers that the 
Partisans and Russia were the only fighting forces against the Fascists, that 
Mihailevic was a traitor and collaborator and that Tito himself was holding more 
divisions and doing more fighting than the Allies had accomplished in Italy. With 
my knowledge that twenty German divisions were being contained in Serbia alone, far 
from the haunts of Tito, while ei^ht divisions only graced the operative area of the 
Partizans, and when I thought of the incredible hardships of the slow sure advance in 
Italy I was sickened and went no more. 

The drafting of two new brigades now took place with fully half of the im- 
pressed personnel nonsympathetic. Girls who would not join were given the most 
menial tasks of washing the clothes of the soldiers, scrubbing the floors of all 
buildings used by troops and even cleaning the outhouses used so carelessly by 
them, .after a few weeks most of them joined. 



Our climax came on the second Sunday. A mast un-Sabbath like din at tho rear, 
upon investigation, revealed the guard refusing to permit eur little Serb waitress te 
enter with our breakfast and he informed us no one would enter our quarters without 
written approval of the brigade commander. 

Leing righteously angry as well as damnably hungry, we threw the strazar down 
the top half flight of steps and he jacked a shell into his gun, ejecting one already 
in the barrel, tie wisely didn't point it at us as j. had the mouth of my Colt trained 
on Ms stupid face, aarko instructed him to go back to headquarters and get his orders 
right and leave a substitute. One of the soldiers in the courtyard, a friendly 
fellow left behind by the old brigade, immediately came up and took his post and all went 
well until the maid came down some fifteen minutes later to clean our rooms. ’ More 
noise and we went out to find the original sentry returned and up to his old tricks again 

This time we wasted no argument, for the simple ass made the mistake of point- 
ing his weapon at Marke. Tie disarmed him, I kicked him down the two half flights of 
stairs and told him if he showed his filthy face around there again I’d kick his 
teeth in. Be didn't call my bluff. 

A few minutes later Ross, whom we had sent to the headquarters after the 
first incident returned having passed the sentry on the way. The Major had assured 
him the sentry had been given positive orders not to interfere with us. 

Kext we saw the Kommisar passing by on bis way to Green's quarters down the 
street and a few minutes later Holt appeared, bewilderedly asking what it was all 
about. TTe told him and instructed him to ask the Major and the Kommisar to address 
their remarks to us, not to a junior officer. 

After several hours the Kommisar appeared with a guard of at least a dozen 
huge men. Tie beat him te a harrangue by instructing him te remove his guard, to see 
that we were not molested further, that we would see whom we pleased where we pleased 
and as we pleased and in the future weuld be armed at all times and ready and able te 
protect ourselves from insult. And that was all, he could now go. tVhtch he did. 

Harke told me later in London that Tito made an issue of the matter and he was 
ordered to apologize to Dapcevic. Knowing Marko, I'll^et the apology was a master- 
piece if you counted his English ’’asides”. 

The middle of the week Dapcevic came over bringing Huntor and a huge 

retinue to swear in the two new brigades. The band from Andrijevica came and there 
was a triumphal parade, a great entertainment and a dance. 1 saw for the first time 




the Montenegrin type of dancing which is like the Russian dnnce except from the 
position with the fanny close to the floor and feet alternately kicking forward, the 
Montenegrin leaps high in the air in an incredible maneuver. It is not too graceful 
but very highly athletic. They also danced the Kele which is the folk ddnce of all 
Yugoslavia, apparently; and a curious <S*»uple dance very similar to the Viennese waltz. 

The more I saw of Dapcevic the better I liked him. He epoke the language of a 
soldier and had fought the Germans with telling effect. He undoubtedly spent con- 
siderable time discussing and furthering past war politics but never with me after 
our first interview and this in itself was a relief, because no matter where I had 
been, with the Chetniks or with the fartizans the discussion of politics seemed to 
be of paramount interest# Mihailovic, Racic, Kalabic and Vuckovic of the Chetniks 
and Dapcevic of the Partisans stand out in bright array to me because with them I 
could talk of destroying Germans which was the enly purpose which in my opinion, 
a man sheuld dedicate himself at this time. 

I asked mx him many questions abeut Tito, v/hem he had not seen fer a long 
time, and from his answers I felt that with Dapcevic, while an intense loyalty to 
Tito was apparent, the thing that made him tick was a mingled patriotism for the 
country and genuine love of fighting. 

At the banquet Mark# and 1 wax r* were seated on either side of him and the 
episode of the airfield and the sentry came up. Dapcevic said of course the thing 
that had stirred up the brigade was the disarming of the sentry but that he would 
see that we weren't disturbed further. And we weren't. In the next several days 
the brigade was sent north and a new outfit came in, commanded by another old 
regular who was most friendly and considerate. 

I was genuinely sorry t© part with Dapcevic the next day after the banquet, 
when he returned to Kolasin. 



CHAPTER XXVI 



Lt. Srzesik was assignod the job of ov,erseein^the air field, placing, weed fer 
fires in event a night sortie should come; and arranging warehousing space fer storing 
and the distribution ef supplies to the Partisans. 

The Italian radio station dispatched to Kolasin each morning meteorological data 
for redispatching to Italy, and, as the moon period cam© on, w© began to bo hopeful 
again* However it always seemed that good weather at Berane would not correspond 
to the weather at Kolasin, or vice versa, and apparently the weather in Italy was 
abominable* 

On the third of liarch at about 1300 w© heard planes and rushing to the ’street ‘ 
saw- two Liberators and four Savoies circling the town while upstairs two fighters 
darted back and forth* It was a beautiful day and as they circled again and again 
we rushed around gathering together our belongings and ran the half or three quarters 
©f a mile to the field; almost indifferent to the many live mortar bombs still lying 
carelessly around from the fighting the previous October* 

From the Liberators multicolored package parachutes began to blossom, we 
counted 36 and when they had finished the Savoies began unloading dead weight 
packages of what turned out to be xia salt, beans, shoes and clothing; which, re- 
sponding to the inevitable law of gravity rained down in the river and through the 
tile roofs, bursting, naturally, upon impact to the disappointment and profane 
acknowledgement of the population, civil and military* 

More circling and after almost a solid hour off they went, leaving us 
astonished, am^Bounded and angry enough to draw and quarter them. 

Back to Eotel America, as we had named it, to find our rooms looted of 
everything wo had left behind. Marko was particularly hard hit as he had simply 
walked away from the place* Stephen and the little Turkish girl had a field day 
replenishing toiletries* 

TTe felt the planes might return that night and slept with our clothes on 
without unpacking. About three in the morning those of us who hated to sleep 
another night in the dam place gave up. I f d have given a lot for a couple of 
quarts ©f Bourbon. 

The chuied goods turned out to be dehydrated foods and medical supplies 
and for the next few days the Fartizan cooks were attempting to learn the mysteries 
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of the dehydrated milk, potatoes, etc* undoubtedly intended for the hospital. 



A happy event occured several days later* A young Texan First Lt. and four 
enlisted men from a bomber group hit over Kegansberg, Germany arrived, footsore 
but very happy* Five of the crow had bailed out over south Germany when two 
motors had conked out but these chaps had stayed with it, bailing out only when 
the gas ran ©ht; the pilot, last to leave, saw the plane crash head on into Mt* 
Dormitor as he was airborne. 



Mt* Dormitor is the highest mountain in Montenegro being well over 8200 ft* 
and from the height at which the men left the ship wind currents plus time of de- 
parture spread them far and wide over the countryside. However within two days all 
had assembled together and were in the friendly hands of the Partizans, who brought 
them on to Xolasin and Berane. Their main hardship resulted from the fact they were 
in cottons with thin electrically heated flying suits and boots and one chap had the 
misfortune to land in a tree, tearing his suit to pieces in the branches. 

One American woman in the town, bom Rosie in Wyoming, I believe, en- 

tertained the crowd quite frequently. She had been brought to Hiksic when about 14 
and her father had died leaving the family more or less stranded in the country. Rosie 



had married at fifteen a quite successful storekeeper in Berane and they had prospered 
and raised a family of four, two boys and two girls* Then the Italians had come and 
Steve, the husband, had taken to the mountains. 

All but native xppftxa wearing apparel had been looted by the Italians, and 
the store closed. However, enough remained to keep the family from want* 

In October of *43 the Germans bombed the town after the Partizans tekk it 



from the Italians and Steve 1 s sister was killed. Rosie's youngest daughter, a pretty 
little thing of five, was hit in the head by a bomb fragment, and after several months 
the wound healed but left her with terrible headaches. The whole family wanted to 
leave for any place away from Berane and Stevo most of all* 1 believe he felt certain 
up until the time our planes were airborne he would somehow be able to stow away. The 
fate of his family did net appear to weigh heavily on him and the war, to him, simply 
denied him the means kx of making money. 

General Oxilio kept me informed daily of the weather reports from Italy. TTe 
saw quite a lot of Exdallin, also, who liked to speak of his visits to Lake Placid and 
hoped to be able to see America again some day when things were cleaned up in his own 
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country. His remarks an II Duce war® vivid and unprintable. He would say "Look you, 

I am a soldier. I shave in the morning to appear clean and fit for the day. II Duce 
shaves at night and my father always 3aid a soldier who shaves at night is bettor in 
bed than in battle." 

On March 14th Hunter phoned that planes were laid ©n for the following day and 
Cxilio and his adjutant; Mark©, Kemp and I would board then and fill the planes with 

the more desperate cases of the wounded. V«e didn’t believe in Santa Claus any mare 
but waited the morrow with interest. 

At 1400 on the 15th two Savoies accompanied by fighters, hove into sight and 

* 

landed without fuss or feathers. 

7/ith General Cxilio I boarded one plane, leaving Marko and Kemp to come in the 
other, said goodbye to the villagers and the Americans and English who were due out on 
the next sortie, waited while the Italians and Partizans nearly came to blows on what 
wounded should be taken, finally winding jjfp as far as ©ur plane was concerned with ten 
remarkable healthy looking specimens, one of whom, a girl, turned out to be the mistress 
of one of the I'artiz&ns in Italy, and 4t 1730 we were in the air, to put down in Leece 
at the heel of Italy at 1910. 

As we passed the great peak of Dormitor flying high in the intense cold, which 
I had rather made myself susceptible to by giving my flying jacket to a Partizan with 
an upper jaw injury shivering in a thin coat, and proceeded out over the Adriatic, my 
mind flashed back to the one incident whicj^ill always have a great meaning to me. 

The Minister had expressed a desire just before I left him to do something to 
honor America, saying "Here, we have Slav* the day of our patron saint!" "What is 
America’s Slava?" 

I thought for a moment and said "We have four great days, Christmas, New 
Years, Independence Day and Thanksgiving. Christmas we love because that is the day 
of Christ. New Year’s , we enjoy, because we look with hope to it but on its Eve we 
celebrate, sometimes not wisely byt too well and often the Day itself finds us with 
aching heads. Independence Day would be a wonderful day except for the sadness of 
sacrifice and mourning that sweeps the South from the Lost Cause of our Civil War. 
Thanksgiving Day is our Day, ©ur day of Slava, because that day we give thanks to 
God for our founding Fathers and the beginning of our country and freedom. 

Mihailovic replied "Good, we would nonor America and on the eve of that 



day each mauntaintep »f Serbia rail have a fire lighted by our peasants.” 

On Thanksgiving Eve, three Americans standing in a tiny village high in the 
Serbian Mountains saw a huge fiery A come inte being. Then, ®ne scftix khexakkax 
after anether fires appeared until eleven peaks were eutlined. A Tribute t* America. 



